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passed away and everything be made new. It takes 
longer than seven years to change the character and spir- 
itual constitution of a man or a nation to that extent. 
And yet, in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye, there 
may be a change of purpose, intention, or the direction 
in which force is exerted, which will end in a total re- 
newal of all the vital forces of the soul. The change 
from the last day of the old year to the first day of the 
new year is commonly not momentous enough to make 
New Year’s resolutions of great value, and yet the sug- 
gestion is a good one, and serves to ‘keep in mind the 
adage, “‘It is never too late to mend,”’ ‘To all our readers 
we wish a happy New Year, with an outlook toward 
better years to come. 
we 


A curtous state of things is revealed by the treatment 
of Rev. George C. Cox of Cincinnati who, noting the 
fact that one of his fellow-ministers was on trial for heresy, 
wrote a letter to his bishop, declaring his great love for 
the church to which he ministered, and his desire to 
remain in the service of the Episcopal Church, but also 
declaring himself unable to believe in the disputed 
doctrines of the miraculous birth of Christ and his physi- 
cal resurrection, and some other articles of belief com- 
monly held. Had he been in a diocese of Western New 
York, we know what would have happened to him; but, 
being a few miles away in the diocese of Ohio, his case 
was brought to the attention of the committee whose duty 
it was to consider, and they, as it is reported, decided 
that there was no cause for action. It is an old saying 
that a house divided against itself cannot stand. Such 
differences in a creedless church would not be ominous, 
but there must be some uniform law of marriage and 
divorce in any church that claims to be catholic and in- 


fallible. 
wt 


Hicks, the miner, who was buried so long under tons 
of rocks and earth, attracted the attention of the whole 
country by his patience, courage, good humor, and en- 
durance. The sympathies of multitudes of men and 
women have been excited by the danger of one man. 
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Sympathy seems to-be excited almost in inverse ratio to 
the distance of its object. Thousands might perish in a 
cyclone in the Philippines or a half million in the floods 
in China, and not excite so much active emotion as this 
one man called out. Cruelties inflicted upon thousands 
of people far away do not move us like the danger and 
suffering of one person near at hand. We are angry when 
we see wrong inflicted upon even one child near at home, 
and forgetful of the wrongs of millions who are far away. 
ale 

THE scene in the German Reichstag when colonial 
scandals were discussed was in many ways extraordinary. 
The open criticism of the emperor, the refusal to vote 
supplies necessary to carry on war against the natives 
in South Africa, and the revelation of cruelties equal to 
any of those practised on the Congo, have stirred all 
Germany and excited the attention of the civilized world. 
To cite but one of the horrors of the warfare upon the 
natives carried on with fierce brutality, fifty-two chil- 
dren, their parents having been slaughtered, were en- 
closed in wicker baskets and thrown into a river. The 
government claims that all such offences had been done 
by men now superseded. But no one had been pun- 
ished, and they did not have even the poor excuse of 
King Leopold, that it was necessary in order to get rubber. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT strikes the right key, and ought 
to be praised for doing it, when he enlarges upon the epic 
nature of the task in which we are engaged on the Isthmus. 
When he says of the men working there that from the 
highest to the lowest they are entitled to some of the 
credit that we should give to men victorious on the field 
of battle, he suggests one of the most important tasks 
of the peacemaker, which is to create an enthusiasm for 
the heroic but unwarlike victories of peace by which the 
earth is subdued, and the forces of nature made subject 
to the will of man. Youth must have something to stir 
its pulses. Young blood will not consent to stagnate 
among the drudgeries of life so long as a call to action is 
heard. Every one who endures hardness in a good cause 
is worthy of the praise we give to the soldier. President 
Roosevelt can, with his world-wide influence, do more 
than any other living man to cause enthusiasm to run 
in the right channels and divert eager spirits from the 
pursuits of war to the achievements of peace. 
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A LEsson from Christmas may not come amiss if it 
have a wide application. The treatment of the Christ- 
mas myth of Santa Claus may be extended to many of 
the myths -accompanying the history of religion. We 
are asked not to destroy the faith of the child and his 
enjoyment of the Christmas’ delusion, but truth and 
poetry can go together. To a merry group of little chil- 
dren watching the distribution of the gifts of the Christmas 
tree it was plainly stated that there is no such person as 
Santa Claus. ‘‘But,”’. said the father of the family, ‘‘I 
am going to be Santa Claus.’”’ He then, in the presence 
of the children, put on the robes and white hair, the beard 
and the artificial snow which transformed him in appear- 
ance into the typical St. Nicholas. As the transformation 
took place before their eyes, the attitude of the children 
changed, and they were just as ready to accept and enjoy 
the truth as they would have been to accept and enjoy 
the fiction. Some of the little ones could not be per- 
suaded that he had not been mysteriously transformed 
into the person he seemed to be. We do not take account 
enough of the poetic faculty in childhood, and the ability 
of children to idealize the truth told them about the stories 
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of the Old and New Testament is not disenchanting to 
childhood. The adaptation of the imagination to the 
fact is easily made at an early age. It is a mistake to 
leave the explanation to be made after the mind has grown 
rigid and the true explanation suggests the idea of false- 
hood. 

Fd 


Av a trial held at the City Hall in New York in 1712, 
reported by the Assistant district attorney of New York 
in ‘“‘The Prisoner at the Bar,” ‘‘Tom, the negro man, 
slave of Nicholas Rossvelt,”’ being brought to the bar, 
was sentenced to be carried to the ‘‘place of execution, 
and thence to be burned with a slow fire, that he may 
burning in said fire until he be dead and consumed to 
ashes.”” We confess to total ignorance of the fact that 
such laws and customs were in force less than two hun- 
dred years ago in an American colony. Here we have 
legal sanction for a horrible custom which still survives 
in our methods of lynching black men. We have also 
a proof that some progress has been made in humanity 
since the days when the forebears of our President held 
slaves in the city of New York. 
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It has sometimes been said that Europe is so far away 
from America that its judgments are something like the 
verdict of posterity. If this be true, President Roosevelt 
will by and by be recognized among the first of the states- 
men of our time. Foreigners are greatly impressed by 
his vigor, sincerity, patriotism, and courage. ‘The 
London Times openly expresses regret that there are no 
statesmen in England capable of leadership like his. 
It would be well if we combined hearty admiration for 
all that is good in the character and policy of the President 
with frank and independent judgment concerning specific 
traits and policies. Every national ideal that can be set 
apart from partisan politics is a great gain. The youth 
of the country need a hero to excite their enthusiasm, and 
it is said that in England the boys have found one in our 
President. 


The $150,000 Contribution. 


The demands of the American Unitarian Association 
upon the Unitarian public have never been pitched too 
high, and the gifts from the people have never met the 
opportunity and the duty to use it which is the constant 
challenge to those who are interested in whatever tends 
to promote pure religion and perfect liberty. 

A committee has been appointed to take measures 
to carry into effect a vote passed at the annual meeting 
of the Association last May. But this committee is 
widely scattered. Mr. Rhoades, one of its most influ- 
ential members, has recently died, and the committee 
will be powerless to carry out the plan unless there is 
a genuine uprising of enthusiasm in all our congrega- 
tions, and especially among those who are abundantly 
able to give. But among Unitarians, as in all other 
churches, there is an obstacle to action which lies in the 
general and almost invincible ignorance of intelligent 
people concerning the organized work of religion. To 
those who believe that, had not our American Unitarian 
Association and other missionary societies been organ- 
ized and active during the last half-century, there would 
now not be a hundred Unitarian churches in the coun- 
try, this ignorance and lack of interest are incompre- 
hensible. It is no new conviction, but one founded 
upon the experience of a quarter of a century in active 
service as preacher and pastor, that the readers of the 
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Christian Register in any congregation are a picked body 


who may be depended upon to do most of the work in 


their respective churches. But even our readers we 
are painfully conscious do not all know or care any- 
thing about the particular activities of our missionary 
bodies. These people can only be reached through 
their ministers; and in many cases the minister cannot, 
will not, or dare not state the case and declare the duty 
of the people. We have always maintained that any 
officer or agent of Unitarian missionary societies, man 
or woman, doing the whole duty pertaining to the office, 
without reference to the administration of funds, earns 
a salary just as much as the minister of any church. If 
preaching does any good to the churches, then they who 
speak more often and in many more places than any min- 
ister in the city or country ever does, may from that point 
of view alone earn and deserve a salary as large as that 
paid to any minister of like ability. Nothing can be 
more unfair than to say that the money spent on the 
working force ought to be only a small percentage of the 
money raised for total missionary work. 

Again, discreet Unitarian missionary workers do not 
try to force their views upon unwilling members of other 
churches or to crowd out churches which are doing all 
the work which in any community can fairly be asked 
for or expected. There are hundred of cities, new and 
old, where are many men and women who take no in- 
terest in the ordinary ministrations of religion, who can- 
not be reached by the historical creeds or by revival 
methods, but who can be strengthened and comforted 
by truth delivered in the form known as Unitarianism. 
Other liberal bodies, Universalists and others, are doing 
similar work; but all of them together are inadequate 
to meet not so much the demand, but the need of those 
who are unchurched and forlorn. The opportunity 
to serve in the regeneration of the national life cannot 
be overestimated. 

We are too much in the habit of repeating the long 
list of men and women who have been at least on our 
side, if not of our number. We believe that this habit 
easily degenerates into boastfulness, of which the leaves 
are not for the healing of the nation. But in all modesty 
we may claim that throughout the country every well- 
established Unitarian church has from the beginning 
tended to produce men and women of public spirit, high 
moral standards, and a disposition to give themselves to 
unselfish service for the common good. 

We once made this appeal to a man of wealth and 
intelligence who attended no church. ‘‘Do you believe 
that the city of would be worse off if the Unitarian 
church in the city should go out of existence?’ He said, 
“T certainly do.’’ ‘‘Do you believe that it is an active 
force in the maintenance of high standards of social 
life?” He said, ‘Most certainly it is.’ We said, “Are 
you doing your duty as a citizen when you stand off and 
give no aid to that church either with your presence or 
your money?” He said: “I am not. Hereafter I am 
going to church.”” The same argument might be applied 
to missionary. work. 

The dread of proselyting, sectarianism, and dogmatism, 
excited in the hearts and minds of those who founded 
our churches in the early part of the last century, made 
them averse to all efforts to spread their beliefs. All 
they asked was the right of private judgment and the 
opportunity (although after the manner which others 
called heresy) to worship in peace the God of their fathers. 
The dread and the prejudice are hereditary, and make 
our people reticent even when there is an open demand 
for them to declare the whole counsel of God as it is given 
to them. If our intelligent men and women who have 
the means to give could be made to see what to some 
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of us is an evident truth, that proselyting- sectarianism 
and dogmatism can have no place in a genuine Unita- 
rian movement, and see also what is much more impor- 
tant, that the fruits of Unitarianism are always practi- 
cally benevolence and the institutions of benevolence, 
honorable civil service and reform of the civil service, 
the production of men and women of high chatacter 
and noble ideals who become centres of good works of 
every kind, then they would see that to endow Unita- 
rianism means to endow education, charity, patriotism, 
and whatever else they most love and admire in active 
life; then they would give as freely for Unitarian mis- 
sions as’ they now give for colleges, hospitals, asylums, 
museums, and all the other good things which it is the 
ambition of the church to produce or inspire. 


Facing Failure. 


The recent railway disaster at Salisbury, in England, 
shocking as such things must ever be, was yet followed 
by an incident worth remembering. Of course there 
was an investigation, and an American hardly needs to 
be told that the ablest lawyers in the United Kingdom 
defended the management of the road. He can imagine 
the merciless probe with which they searched into the 
conductor, how they browbeat the engineer, how, other 
resource failing, Providence, always safe to blame, was 
called in question. Vain imaginings! Providence was 
not suspected. Save in the screeds of newspapers, the 
engineer and the conductor suffered not.. The lawyers, 
if there were any, offered no pleas. There was no in- 
vestigation. The management forestalled this by taking 
to themselves entire responsibility for the disaster. 

One or two newspapers have commented on this action 
in a tone of surprise. Their surprise is natural. ‘That 
a powerful corporation will forestall investigation of a 
great disaster by explicit acknowledgment of all fault 
experience does not lead us to expect. That power will 
fight off penalty were a safe working axiom. Yet from 
a higher point of view the surprise is that such action 
should be surprising. After all, the management showed 
no evidence of supernatural grace. They simply acted 
the part of strong and honorable men. ‘‘The error was 
ours,” they said in effect, ‘‘of course we take its conse- 
quences. We might fasten it upon others, but this were 
baseness to which we cannot humiliate ourselves.” This 
surely entitles them to no fulsome praise. The most 
we can say is that the ‘‘immediate jewel of their souls”’ 
they were too wise to part with. Here was not merit 
won, but ignominy not accepted. Incidentally, how- 
ever, they did more than save their jewel. They drew 
attention to its lustre, and so won for it a recognition 
which it is hardly in human nature to withhold. Though 
apt to be hasty in judgment, men are not permanently 
unreasonable, and in the presence of disaster such as 
this, after the first outburst of horror, they begin to ex- 
tenuate. Clearly they see that under direction the most 
faithful mistakes must be possible; and, since omniscience 
has not been given, they will not ask that it be lived up 
to. So they go on trusting and esteeming as before. 
When, however, disaster is met as this one, they stop 
not with considerateness. The manliness appeals to 
them, and they bear its crowns. It is safe to believe 
that this management stand not with the public as 
before, that another esteem, another confidence, is given 
it. They saved their jewel and at the same time ad- 
vanced themselves. In their case ideal honor and prac- 
tical wisdom went hand in hand. 

Not always can it be thus, and manliness must dare; 
for the daring we plead and have lingered on this example 
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to show human nature’s testimony to its grace. To face 
blunder or failure with frank confession can rarely be 
easy, but it is the most effective of all ways of saying 
I am not a weakling or a coward. ‘That is a self-testi- 
mony which the world accepts. Yet from children to 
ministers and statesmen an enfeebling self-extenuation 
is almost the rule of life. Dr. Johnson was once asked 
by a lady why he gave a certain dubious definition of a 
word. She expected a learned defence of it, but received 
instead the Johnsonian reply, ‘‘Ignorance, madam, stark 
ignorance.” With his biographer we applaud the answer 
—to the condemnation of ourselves how often! A critic 
once having treated Lowell with great severity, a friend 
offered to write in his defence. ‘‘No,’’ said the poet,— 
we quote from memory,—‘ ‘if a man does a good thing, 
the world is sure to find it out sooner or later. If he 
does not, why, the world finds,that out too, and ought.” 
We approve the attitude, yet in the case of our poem 
or our act, faulty though we know it to be, how welcome 
the mistaken friendship that will defend! Ignorance, 
feebleness, sloth, bad temper, these so often the explana- 
tion of our fortunes, how often will we resort to any 
diplomacy rather than confess! So we play coward to 
our bane rather than hero to our welfare. The minister 
does not like to confess the inefficiency of which he is 
conscious, so he tells of evil spirits in his flock. The 
lawyer talks of the perversity of his jury, not the weak- 
ness of his plea or the inadequacy of his evidence. The 
employer descants on the unreasonableness of his laborers, 
not at all on the insufficiency of their pay and the severity 
of his exaction. The politician treats his candidate as 
the ancients treated the bullock they would sacrifice, 
chalking over the dark spots so as to give the victim the 
appearance of unblemished whiteness. The political 
party, in its conventions, construes its failures as relative 
successes, and gives its faults the look of virtues. Sup- 
pose all this reversed: suppose minister and lawyer and 
doctor and employer, in rendering account to themselves 
to take Johnson for their model; suppose that, instead of 
chalking our candidates, we were to say with George 
Eliot, the victim is spotted, yet therefore net in vain 
laid on the altar of our hope; suppose the resolutions of 
the political convention to point with shame as frankly 
as they point with pride; suppose in the general habit of 
life fault and failure were as unequivocally faced as they 
are now feebly extenuated. ‘These, we grant, are daring 
suppositions, and we do not expect soon to test their 
significance in human life. But from obvious principles 
of human nature it cannot be doubted that the candidate, 
whose dark spots the chalk belies rather than conceals, 
would be more generously supported, that the party 
would be more loyally adhered to, and that multitudes 
in the gloom of irremediable failure would stand strong 
and honored in their unhumiliated manhood. 


To Repair or Rebuild. 


There comes a time in the life of an old structure 
when, although to the casual observer it may still look 
solid, an expert eye can detect cracks and crevices in 
the walls, sinking foundations, weakened supports, 
and a dangerous sagging or bulging of some of its im- 
portant parts. Then the question arises, Shall the 
old building be repaired, shored up, newly patched here 
and there, the rotting underpinning removed, new 
beams and posts put in, a new roof substituted for the 
old one, or would it not be cheaper and better to tear 
it down and build anew? 

Then come endless arguments, objections, and outcries. 
The new structure, if one were built on modern principles 
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with the guidance of new science and knowledge, could 
never be the same as the old medieval, archaic structure; 
for the modern building is essentially different from 
that our fathers reared. Reverence, tradition, forbid 
us to lay unholy hands upon their work, which served 
them well, and which, although it be uncomfcrtable 
and leaky for us, is still in a way habitable. Here is 
the sad dilemma: the old fabric has become shaky and 
towering, but we dare not attempt to repair it radically, 
and we are awed by the very thought of pulling it down 
to build anew. are 

Such appears to be the situation of some of the churches 
to-day. There are cracks in the walls of their revered 
temple, old and useless parts surviving from a past age 
that have no meaning for the new generation, decayed 
beams of the underpinning that ought to be removed 
frankly in the light of day, but which are allowed to 
remain undisturbed because rotten sleepers seem less 
dangerous than honest innovation. The situation is 
patent enough. ‘Truth and honesty require new beams 
and flooring; but conservatism sees the risk of doing 
anything except perhaps a little mild tinkering that 
may hoodwink the discontented temporarily, who wish 
to repair in time to save at least a part of the old house. 

The situation is not wanting in pathos. Thousands 
of good people see the weakness of the old structure, 
they realize the cogency of arguments that advocate 
a new style of church, they believe in the new principles 
of construction; but they fear that any radical effort 
toward renovation or repair would bring the place down 
about their ears with a crash. They examine the de- 
cayed parts, and discover sadly that the whole structure 
is so interdependent, to attempt to remove a stay or 
brace would imperil the safety of the entire building. 
Here is a vitally serious question,—the fear of laying a 
hand on the old structure lest it fall. So is it not better 
to leave it standing just as it is, a mere shell perhaps, 
but with sufficient strength to last our use, than to 
risk an entire collapse? Anything is better than that 
the worshippers should be left outside open to the sky 
in face of God’s truth. They shudder away from such 
an unprotected, exposed situation. No: as long as they 
live, they will frequent the old, partially decayed house, 
and repeat the old form of words, although they sound 
hollow and meaningless in their ears. They will stifle 
thought and shut their eyes to investigation and the 
expansion of knowledge, lest they be blinded by the 
heavenly vision. 

It is a pathetic situation, with tragic aspects; for the 
doubt comes that. God himself may have moved out of 
the venerable place which once he was supposed to have 
frequented, and may be working outside in the crowd 
of such as pass by on the other side. Now and then 
a great moral drama is performed in the soul of some 
one who will surrender all things for the sake of a con- 
viction. A thing so immaterial and unremunerative 
might be expected to awaken contempt in our material 
age. Why weigh an impulse of honesty and truth against 
the obvious benefits and rewards of this world, a figment 
of the brain and conscience against the ease and credit 
of social position and renown? 

But, strange to say, the sacrifice for the sake of con- 
viction has been in all times the motive power of society, 
to move it to higher levels. The impassioned protest 
of one man made the Reformation and changed the face 
of the world. So sensitive is the moral pendulum of 
mankind to the movement imparted by him who risks 
his all for conscience’ sake, when the hour of change 
strikes, it has a renewing and vitalizing force to arouse 
a sluggish and material age. It is the high act of bravery 
and sacrifice for which the world yearns and hopes, 
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even when sunk in indulgence and sloth and moral in- 
ertness; for it gives the shock of the unexpected that 
reveals the unchangeableness of moral laws. 

When the old structure trembles because it is decayed 
and cannot longer bear its own weight, dogma and 
tradition, archaic church tenets and creeds cannot keep 
it up. Its worshippers may find there is, after all, nothing 
so dreadful in the catastrophe; for no institution is so 
sacred it can be kept up by blinking the truth and shroud- 
ing its windows against the light. And till the time of 
the decay of the old building God was rearing a new 
temple of reality and conviction, such as the mind and 
conscience of the age were ready to accept. There is no 
unsheltered spot in the universe for the soul that is not 
afraid to trust its heavenly Father. The house of many 
mansions has extensions on earth, and God is ever 
adding to the largeness of the rooms and the fair outlook 
from the windows. Only that is sacred which he has 
sanctified, and it behooves us to note the cold ashes on 
the altars he has abandoned, and to find those shrines 
where the fire is burning brightly and the incense of 
love and worship ascends. For, if he removes his power 
and presence from a great church and places it in the 
heart and soul of a humble protestant, we are not guilt- 
less if we neglect the new illuminative miracle. Not to 
settle into formalism and routine, but to be sensitive 
in discovering the manifestations of the divine spirit, 
and drawing therefrom inspiration and life, is the duty 
of such as would be taught of God. ; 


Current Topics. 


AN international problem of relief on a vast scale was 
presented to the. American people on last Sunday in a 
proclamation by President Roosevelt, in which the 
“appalling famine in China” was presented. After 
pointing out that a district supporting a population of 
15,000,000 had.been denuded of crops by floods, the 
President wrote: ‘‘Our people have often, under similar 
conditions of distress in other countries, responded gen- 
erously to such an appeal. Amid our abounding pros- 
perity and in this holiday season of good will to man, 
assuredly we should do our part to aid the unfortunate 
and relieve the distress among the people of China, to 
whom we have been allied for so many years in friendship 
and kindness.”’ Congress will be asked for authority to 
use transport vessels to carry food to the famine-stricken 
region, and contributions in money and in supplies are 
being collected by the National Red Cross. 


rd 


A THOROUGH investigation of the charges of corruption 
in Indian Territory is promised in the light of the most 
recent disclosure of a condition of affairs there which the 
Department of the Interior regards as ‘‘malodorous.” 
A high official of the department is quoted by the New 
York Sun as saying that Indian Territory ‘‘harbors the 
most ingenious band of grafters ever organized.”” ‘Loot,’ 
said this official, ‘‘is the watchword of these brigands. 
They consider it perfectly proper to rob the Indians of 
their lands and money, and have conceived the idea that 
the Indian tribes were made to prey upon. Unscrupulous 
pale-faces are not the only offenders. Certain civilized 
Indians have violated the moral laws as well as the laws 
of the land.” Forseveral months past the department 
has been taking a survey of the situation with a view to 
the criminal prosecution of the men who are said to have 
swindled the wards of the nation of lands amounting to 
many millions of dollars in town sites and town lots, 
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An interesting feature of the investigation is the treat- 


- ment that has been accorded to the investigators, two 


of whom have disappeared mysteriously. 
ad 


A STRIKING instance of a practical administrative 
measure was furnished on December 20 by President 
Roosevelt, who forwarded a strongly worded telegram 
to President E. H. Harriman of the Union Pacific Rail- 
toad Company, urging him to take immediate measures 
to close a break in the banks of the Colorado River, on 
Mexican soil, which threatens to cause the inundation 
of hundreds of square miles of territory in Southern 
California. In his message to Mr. Harriman, the Presi- 
dent pointed out that, because of the delay in negotia- 
tions between the State Department and Mexico, the 
government had not obtained the authority to proceed 
with the work, and that therefore the California De- 
velopment Company, which has a franchise from the 
Mexican government to operate in the territory in which 
the break occurred, was the only agency that could 
prevent disaster, pending the assembling of Congress 
and action by it enabling the administration to repair 
the broken bank. With a promptness which was highly 
gratifying to the President, Mr. Harriman replied that, 
although the California Development Company was not 
a constituent corporation of the Union Pacific Railroad, 
the railroad would take immediate steps to do the work, 
relying upon the President and Congress for a partial 
reimbursement. 

ae 


It became apparent at the end of last week that what- 
ever action may be taken by civic bodies or by Congress 
to reopen the case of the three companies that were 
dismissed from the Twenty-fifth United States Infantry 
and debarred from re-enlistment by the President, it is 
altogether unlikely that Mr. Roosevelt will consent to 
reconsider his original decision. From his message on 
the subject, which was delivered to Congress last week in 
response to a resolution, the President expressed his 
absolute conviction that the dismissal of the battalion 
was not only a justifiable measure, but that it had fallen 
short of the proper meet punishment for the troopers 
who had ‘‘shot up”’ Brownsville, Texas, or their comrades 
who had declined to furnish information that might lead 
to the detection of the guilty men. That the negro 
population of the United States regards the President’s 
disciplinary method as drastic and unjust is indicated 
by a large number of resolutions that have been passed 
by various colored organizations in the North and West. 


ed 


Tue breach between the House of Lords and the House 
of Commons, which became apparent when the upper 
chamber of the British Parliament rejected Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Home Rule Bill, was brought sharply to public 
notice on December 20, when Premier Campbell-Banner- 
man withdrew the education bill, which the Lords had 
defeated by embodying in the measure a series of nullifying 
amendments. The premier took occasion to deliver 
before the House of Commons an impassioned appeal 
against the immobility of the Upper House. He said: 
‘‘Ts the general election and its result to go for nothing? 
It is intolerable that the second chamber, while one part 
is in power, shall be its willing servant; and, when that 
party is emphatically condemned by the country, it should 
be able to thwart and distort the policy which the electors 
approve. It may be necessary to submit for the moment, 
but neither the resources of the British constitution nor 
those of the House of Commons are yet wholly exhausted, 
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and the way must and will be found whereby the will of 
the people, expressed by their elected representatives in 
the House of Commons, will be made to prevail.” 


& 


Tuat the recent appeals of the Vatican to French 
Catholicism against the application of the law of separa- 
tion have been ineffective is indicated by the attitude of 
the Chamber of Deputies, which, on December 21, un- 
qualifiedly indorsed the government’s policy by the 
overwhelming majority of 413 to 136 on a question: of 
enabling legislation. On the same day the Vatican, 
through Cardinal Merry del Val, the papal Secretary of 
State, issued a circular to the powers protesting against a 
search of the Papal Nunciature at Paris and the seizure 
of its archives, including the secret cipher code. The 
proceeding of the French authorities was characterized 
by the papal statesman as being ‘‘without modern prece- 
dent among civilized nations, and in insufferable violation 
of the prerogatives of the pope as a reigning sovereign. 
In the mean while, the enforcement of the law in France 
continues in a remarkably pacific manner. 


Brevities, 


It may be that we have seen the last of heresy trials 
in the United States. 


In Poland a strange sight is to be noted,—policemen 
on duty guarded by soldiers. 


The worst phase of a perverted insurance business is 
the excessive cost to the poorest people. 


Smoke in the air is a nuisance, but it is not deadly 
like the germ-laden dust which rises from our streets. 


It is a pity that antipathy between Catholics and 
Protestants in Africa prevents any co-operation between 
them for the redress of wrongs in the Congo Free State 
and the Kameroons. 


As ambassador from England, no one would have a 
heartier welcome in this country than James Bryce, a 
man of quick sympathies and wide comprehension, a 
master mind in the politics of the world. 


Most persons who are in good health are, in the course 
of a lifetime, ill thirty or forty times. Their recovery 
from colds, indigestion, etc., follows as a matter of 
course, whether they take medicine or not. 


In a Hebrew exchange it is suggested that Jews can 
get over any embarrassment concerning Christmas by 
postponing their gifts and rejoicings to January first, 
thus following the example of the Puritans. 


Unless it be the symptom of deep-seated nervous 
disease, drunkenness can be cured by exercise of the: will, 
whenever the desire to be cured is awakened by the con- 
sciousness that the vice is in itself disgusting. 


Does Cardinal Gibbons never reflect that the irreligion 
of the laymen in Italy, France, and Spain is a direct 
reflection upon the influence of the Catholic Church into 
which they were born and by which they were reared? 


The United Presbyterian rejoices in the fact that an 
appeal to Mr. John D. Rockefeller was answered by a gift 
of $100,000 to the Board of Foreign Missions, and cites 
it as one among several remarkable instances of answer 
to prayer, 
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A Boston rector spoke of an experience not uncom- 
mon, where his sympathetic voice reached to the con- 
sciousness of a dying person, whereupon the reporter 
said that he claimed by prayer to have worked a miracle 
and raised the dead. 


The wit of man is following a long way off in the track 
of nature, the great inventor, but cannot yet match 
some of her most familiar devices. Let an inventor 
take the firefly for a model, and build a flying ship able 
to furnish its own motive power and generate its own 
electricity. im 


Letters to the Editor, 


Where is Heaven? 


To the Editor of the Christan Register :— — 


I am much interested in ‘‘The New Apostles’ Creed,”’ 
as given by Rev. A. M. Rihbany in the Christian Register 
of December 13. But I am not quite pleased with that 
part which reads, ‘‘Whose soul ascended to heaven and 
dwells with God the Father Almighty.” To me, this is 
very near, if not quite, the old idea of a heaven just above, 
a localized place where one must go in order to be with 
God or dwell with him. We like to believe, and as 
we ate often told, that Jesus, when upon earth, was 
ever conscious of God, even in touch with him, dwelt 
with him in spirit and truth. This thought is in keeping 
with Paul’s words to the Athenians; namely, that ‘‘God 
is not far from each one of us, for in him we live and 
move and have our being.” 

Does not the modern doctrine of the immanence of God, 
and that of heaven as a soul state, make necessary for 
all liberal Christians a more up-to-date rendering of the 
line quoted? LEVERETT R. DANIELS. 

Houron, ME. 


A Chicago Reading-room. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register .— ~ 


In a recent issue of the Register Rev. Dr. Hale asks, 
“‘Ts there any way in which a reading-room can be made 
as attractive as a liquor saloon ?” 

Let me tell of the work being done by a church in 
Chicago which seems to have found a solution for this 
problem for the neighborhood in which it is situated. 

In the rear of the church there is a coffee-room where 
coffee is sold at two cents per cup, three cents per pint, 
five cents per quart. Cards are distributed through the 
neighborhood advertising this fact. 

At noon many workmen take or send their pails to be 
filled with coffee who formerly sent them to the saloons 
for beer. Many others, men and working-girls, bring 
their lunches here and enjoy them in the pleasant sur- 
roundings. The Sunday-school room adjoining is con- 
verted into a parlor where these guests spend the noon 
hour in resting or singing, a pianist being usually fur- 
nished to lead the singers. 

This neighborhood, 14th and Wabash, was formerly 
a fine residence district; but now the residences are occu- 
pied as boarding or lodging houses. These are filled 
principally by young people of both sexes. To counter- 
act the deadly loneliness of the long winter evenings, 
which drives many to sin, this church provides a ‘‘Com- 
munity Parlor” where, in the evening, the whole neigh- 
borhood is welcome to come and enjoy themselves in 
games, singing, social converse, ete. The rooms are 
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crowded. The latest magazines and the best weekly 
papers are provided for those who prefer them, so that 
this church has succeeded in furnishing a more attrac- 
tive place than a saloon for its neighborhood. 

No religious instruction is attempted at these gather- 
ings, yet there is some one at the church day and even- 
ing to counsel or comfort troubled souls. The word 
‘‘Hope” is inscribed over the door, which is not closed 
by day. 

This particular work has been going on for but a few 
months, and is, as yet, hardly known outside of its im- 
mediate neighborhood. 

This church supports, and has for years, several other 
departments which I will only enumerate: A free dis- 
pensary, rescue work for men, rescue work for women, 
employment bureau, jail work, mothers’ meetings, 
cooking classes for women, cooking classes for girls, 
salvage sales. 

The church, I believe, is a Methodist, Rev. C. A. 
Kelley is pastor. This work, which they have recently 
undertaken, is growing more and more successful every 
month. 

There are many similar neighborhoods in this and in 
other large cities where there is a call for just such work. 

The fact that these gatherings are held in a church 
edifice and under the auspices of a church has a salutary 
influence upon the young people that perhaps would be 
missed were a public hall the place of meeting. 


A. R. MCALPINE. 
Curcaco, In. 


Supporting our National Work. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register — 


‘The published references to the effort being made this 
year to increase the contribution of the churches to the 
work of the American Unitarian Association betray a 
state of feeling among us that demands an explanation 
of the origin of the resolution by which this enterprise 
was inaugurated. ‘The word ‘‘spontaneously”’ has been 
frequently used in connection with this matter. May 
I say that the maker of the resolution took counsel of 
no living soul? No officer of the Association was respon- 
sible for this motion, save as worthy endeavors deserve 
increased support. Before the business committee took 
final action, the maker was asked, by a member of the 
committee delegated for that purpose, ‘‘Do you make 
this at the request of the Association?’’ Upon receiving 
a negative answer, the committee passed its vote of dis- 
approval. 

But why should this effort appear more attractive 
conceived as a creature of spontaneous generation? Had 
President Eliot recommended the increase of contribu- 
tions, ought not such recommendation, from the one best 
qualified to speak, be the strongest argument for such 
an undertaking? That resolutions, touching various 
phases of denominational activity, are phrased in the 
idiom of our executive, though voiced on the floor by 
some accommodating person, is familiar knowledge; but 
most of us know that it is occasioned by a deplorable want 
of intelligence concerning our national work of which 
even many of our leading ministers possess only vague 
information, and for which they evince less concern. 
Year after year we hear the familiar complaint that more 
churches could be established if more money were avail- 
able for the purpose. If that is the primary object of 
the Association, then it simply is our duty to furnish more 
money. When such a vote is passed, it should be as effect- 
ual as the vote by which the officers are elected, or any 
other question decided. 

‘The matter of increasing our annual contribution to ‘the 
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sum of $150,000 becomes a great matter, not because of 
the sum, but because of the parsimonious amount which 
we have set as about as little as is consistent with a sus- 
picion of missionary feeling. ‘To correct this state of thing 
is the object of this particular movement. If we cannot 
immediately stimulate the parishes to contribute something 
like this sum annually, we can at least make a substan- 
tial improvement in the present measure of giving. This 
effort should be marked by the enthusiastic advocacy of 
every minister and organ of denominational expression. 
Eight months of the time allotted to this enterprise have 
passed, during which, aside from occasional references made 
by the officials of the Association, one would look in vain 
for any support from those whose voice ought to be raised 
for a special denominational advance. Assuredly, ainong 
other reasons deterring our youth from the ministry none 
can be more effective than indifference to our primary 
duties on the part of those commissioned for their prose- 
cution. Other denominations have set afoot influences 
born as was this in their great denominational meetings, 
the latest of which is the audacious purpose of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church to collect $1,000,000 for home mis- 
sions alone.. Are the Unitarians to be the only laggards 
in meeting the new demand? We shall see a vigorous 
growth in our numbers when we unitedly work for that 
end. Surely, the needs of our own household of faith 
must take precedence of any other benevolent appeal 
whatsoever. WILLIAM W. PECK. 
NEEDHAM, Mass. 


The People and the Church. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :-— 


The article in the Christian Register of November 29, 
on the ‘‘People and the Church,” with the allusion to the 
merchant being asked why he did not attend church, 
reminds the present writer of several incidents relative 
to church attendance, which Bay be of interest to 
readers. 

Not long ago a noted minister was invited to preach 
a sermon at a conference of ministers and laymen in a 
neighboring city. The discourse was wise, profound, 
and scholarly. At its conclusion the meeting was thrown 
open for discussion, and a layman arose, and, after pay- 
ing tribute to the scholarly address, said: ‘'But this is 
not what we laymen want to hear when we go to church. 
We do not want to hear science, literature, politics, or 
art discussed. The magazines are full of these topics, 
and we can obtain all we desire from them, and a lay- 
man is generally as well informed as his minister on these 
subjects. What we do want to hear is something that 
will enable us to bear our daily trials, our business per- 
plexities, with fortitude and manly courage, something 
that will help make us better men.” 

Senator Beveridge, in his latest work, gives a similar 
incident of a layman’s complaint on his way home from 
church, and adds, ‘‘We want to hear of the deep and 
high things of life.’’ And quite recently a lady in middle 
life, with tears in her eyes, exclaimed, ‘‘I want to hear 
something that will help me to live my daily life, with 
its little troubles and trials, better.” 

In this restless, self-seeking, commercial, money-grasp- 
ing age it may be harder for the minister to touch the 
spiritual life of the people, and requires double effort on 
his part; but there is ground for the complaint that the 
church is becoming too much of a social club, and that 
a spiritual paralysis has fallen upon its true objects and 
aims. 

It is proverbial that Unitarians are not generous to 
their own denominational needs, but liberal to others; 
and, to those who are loyal] to the American Unitarian 
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Association and its interests, it is somewhat trying to 
have one’s minister present objects for aid that are under 
other denominational control, and never one word said 
in behalf of the $150,000 so much needed. We hope 
Mr. Brown will awaken an enthusiastic ‘‘spirit of giving”’ 
in this direction. P.L. W. 


The Psychological Moment. 


BY REV. GEORGE W. STONE. 


I am sure that I express the feeling of every Unitarian 
in the Pacific States when I second, most heartily, the 
appeal made to the churches for increased contributions 
this year to the treasury of the American Unitarian 
Association. This is the ‘‘psychological moment” for 
Unitarians. Our theological position is generally recog- 
nized as correct by the scholars and scientists of the 
world. We need a faith that matches our intellectual 
perceptions, and, what is equally important, manifests 
itself in works. Every attempt to establish a Unitarian 
church that has a fair chance and a positive backing 
is almost certain to be successful. My own experience 
in the field has convinced me that this is true. 

To assist our wise and practical men and women in 
understanding the situation, it is only necessary to refer 
to the experience of the Association in the State of Cali- 
fornia during recent years. 

At the beginning of this century there were eleven 
Unitarian churches in this State provided with houses 
of worship. Nine of these properties were encumbered 
with debt. Those debts aggregated $56,100. To-day 
there are eighteen churches in California. Fifteen of 
these own houses of worship. It is worthy of note that 
every Unitarian church property in the State of Cali- 
fornia is entirely free from debt. The total value of 
Unitarian church property in California in 1900 was, in 
round numbers, $415,000. To-day it is $468,000. The 
value of the new property is $52,000. If we include the 
debts paid since 1900, the churches are richer by $108,000 
than they were six years ago. 

What is true of California is measurably true of all 
the Pacific States, including the portion recently de- 
tached to form part of the Rocky Mountain Conference. 
In the Pacific States department, not included in the 
foregoing statement, four new church buildings have 
been erected, one in Seattle, to replace a smaller build- 
ing unable to accommodate the growing congregation. 
In the Pacific States, outside California, in the year 1900 
there were five churches. There are now twelve. In 
the whole Pacific States we had sixteen active churches, 
owning fifteen buildings. Now we have thirty-two 
churches, owning twenty-two buildings. The increase 
in the spiritual interests of the churches is fully equal 
to that gained in things material. What is true of the 
Pacific States is, I dare say, more or less true of the 
other departments in the United States, but I can only 
speak of this field with which I have been identified 
during the term of years named. 

It may be ‘asked, What is the cause of this growth 
and development?. The answer is easy. It was the 
activity and helpfulness of the American Unitarian 
Association, through its officers and treasury, supple- 
mented by the generous gifts of Mrs. Frances A. Hackley, 
without whose assistance much of the good work could 
not have been done. Also the direct personal gifts of 
enthusiastic Unitarians, resident in California, who came 
forward with money when it was needed to assist a 
struggling church, unload a crushing debt, or to furnish 
a building when its erection had exhausted the re- 
sources of the society, or to provide a parsonage or par- 
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ish house, that the church life might be safer and more 
abundant. 

In addition to church enterprises the educational 
resources of the Unitarian denomination in the Pacific 
States have been notably increased through the help- 
fulness of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Cutting of Oakland and 
Hon. and Mrs. Horace Davis of San Francisco. These 
loyal Unitarians provided the necessary income to main- 
tain the Pacific Unitarian School for the Ministry for a 
term of five years. Recently Mr. and Mrs. Cutting have 
added many generous gifts to the school, of property, 
admirably located very near the State University, and 
also near our prosperous Berkeley church. These re- 
cent gifts will aggregate nearly, if not quite, $50,000. 
The future of this school seems to be assured, and an 
enlargement of its scope is now under consideration. 
It is expected that some plans will be formed for closer 
relations with the University, and enable the school to 
extend its work beyond its present limits, and minister 
to the social and religious needs of the students in the 
State University, who come from Unitarian or other 
liberal homes. This important enterprise has received 
the support and assistance of the Association through 
its officers. 

In these days of munificent giving, large enterprises 
are more easily managed than formerly, when the plea 
of “hard times’? was made to excuse one from helpful 
service. 
wealth grows more abundant. We have now in the 
States of California and Washington five active churches 
worshipping in lodge rooms or public halls. No church 
can do its best work until it secures a home of its own. 
These societies are located in thriving and prosperous 
towns, where we ought to have strong and helpful 
churches, rendering effective service to the social, civic, 
and religious life of those who will not be reached by 
other than a Unitarian or some liberal church. We 
have the only liberal church in these places. These 
towns have a population respectively of thirty, two of 
fifteen, one of ten, and one of five thousand. The cost 
of maintenance so nearly equals the resources of these 
churches that it is practically impossible for them to 
build now or in the near future. Again, the population 
of these towns in this new country changes with aston- 
ishing rapidity. This makes a church building indis- 
pensable if we would gain a permanent footing in these 
important centres. The church with a home will sur- 
vive this change of population, but not so with one that 
is compelled to depend upon a hall for its meetings. 

I have a profound dislike for the brag and bluster so 
common in new States and territories. To any one at 
all intelligent concerning conditions in these Pacific 
States the facts are too plainly manifest to need exag- 
geration or especial emphasis. To establish a Unita- 
rian church in these centres of population is not only a 
religious, it is also a philanthropic and educational ser- 
vice. It means an improved civilization. 

I would like to find among the large givers, so nu- 
merous now, one or more who would place $50,000 in 
the hands of the American Unitarian Association for the 
express purpose of providing suitable homes for these 
five worthy and useful churches. With the experience 
I have already had, I feel sure that I can in this way 
establish five permanent, useful centres of religious and 
moral activity. 

I do not suggest this gift as part of the $150,000 asked 
for by the committee, but as an independent contribu- 
tion, not as a substitute for the general purposes of the 
Association. There are those who prefer to carry to 
completion a definite enterprise, the end of which can 
be seen from the beginning. To such this affords an 


The large giver becomes more numerous as, 
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excellent opportunity. I shall be glad to take the re- 
sponsibility for carrying such an enterprise to its com- 
pletion. I know of no greater service to this important 
portion’ of the republic fronting the Orient, and des- 
tined to grapple with the most radical problems in civ- 
ilization, than to establish centres of religious and moral 
influence that shall deal calmly and without petty 
prejudice with those questions that: must, sooner or 
later, affect the character of the nation. 
San Francisco. 


The Venice of To-day. 


BY WILLIAM P. ANDREWS. 


Ie; 


Every night 1s a festival to the Venetian, his un- 
paralleled piazza the most glorious ball-room in the world. 
Every evening, when the band is not playing by the shore 
of the palace, it is rendering the best music in the Piazza 
itself. It is curious to note, however, how only the more 
sensuous Italian melodies are in harmony with the gay 
spectacle, amid the Piazza’s blaze of lights, reflected 
in the thousands of highly colored Venetian glasses 
of the electrically lighted windows of the shops beneath 
the surrounding arcades, scintillating on the shining 
minarets and golden mosaics of that fairy masterpiece 
of architecture, San Marco, and glinting amid the traceries 
of the Ducal Palace, now happily also an adornment of 
the Piazza since the solemn mass of the Campanile has 
ceased to frown on the less serious Renaissance structures 
which, in the course of centuries, had grown up about 
- it. It is the realm of sentient joyousness, even the in- 
tellectual harmonies of Beethoven’s Pastoral seem out of 
touch with the environment. 

Every evening the gayly dressed, courteous multitude 
quietly promenade back and forth before the tables of 
the restaurants, whose shining doors have not been barred 
day or night for four hundred years; or they sit con- 
versing at the tables in the square before the arcades eat- 
ing and imbibing what they will. Prince and peasant, 
princess and washerwoman, mingle in that orderly en- 
joyment of life, undisturbed by drunkenness or rude 
behavior. Even the English Jack Tar ashore here for- 
gets his notorious habits, to the disgust of a sturdy Eng- 
lish commercial captain, who declares his navy must be 
degenerating if Jack can be so tamed he does not kick 
up some sort of row ashore. ‘‘You Americans did there,” 
he says, ‘‘there is hope for you yet!’’ Alas! we have in 
America no such public amusement where every culti- 
vated sense of harmony is gratified and none ever out- 
taged by excess. 

The fall of the Campanile has unified the architecture 
of the Piazza and given a finer view of its inner details; 
but the restoration on the old lines, now about ten feet 
in height, will fill the void which was felt in the view of 
Venice from its seaward approach. ‘There the loss to the 
general effect was most serious. 

The catastrophe has had one most valuable outcome. 
It has awakened the Venetians from their dream of the 
dolce far niente to the danger they were in of losing 
all their seemingly immortal monuments of art. Wall 
after wall of the inward portions of the Ducal Palace is 
being stripped, for the time, of its glorious decorations, 
and rebuilt and strengthened. ‘The great pictures of the 
Church of the Frari have been removed to San Toma, 
while the first-named church is being rebuilt and strength- 
ened from within. San Giovanni and San Paolo are 
also filled with a forest of scaffolding, and the encrusted 
Dario Palace nearly opposite the Grand Hotel has had 
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to be rebuilt from its foundations. Fortunately, the 
beautiful facade made famous by Ruskin was preserved 
intact as when Duse leaned from its picturesque balcony ; 
but the palace next was less fortunate, and its new front 
is not wholly as satisfactory as its older construction. 
The palace of Desdemona still preserves its outward ap- 
pearance, though it is being rebuilt within; and the city 
has had to entirely renew the pile foundations of some 
seventeenth-century palaces in the side canals, which it 
was fitting up as public school-houses. 

Had these precautions not been taken at once, Venice 
would have become, like her own Bucentore, only a sad 
remembrance preserved in pictures and models; but, 
with the reawakening sense of the value of the beautiful, 
she is fortifying herself against the insidious attacks of 
time. It is everywhere a protest against that modern 
demon of ugly utilitarianism who saps the foundations 
of the palaces on the Grand Canal with the wash of his 
hideous municipal steamers, now unhappily allowed to 
profane the night as well as the day, and disturbes the 
mysterious darkness and peace of the side canals with 
snorting motor boats, whose blatant horns interrupt 
the serenate which recall a more gracious epoch. It 
is in the evenings of these wonderful midsummer serenades 
that the sense of beauty reasserts herself. Then the 
puffing steamers are banished for the nonce, and Venice 
renews by night her ancient glories 

All other illuminations seem prosaic and vulgar by 
comparison. The Venetian does not blind you with 
a blaze of red fire flashing in the eyes, but conceals the 
direct rays behind a metal screen, and only lets you see the 
effect of the light reflected on his palaces and towers. He 
does not string a few lanterns haphazard on a boat, as 
we do when we have what we call a Venetian night, but 
builds a floating palace of Aladdin, to bear his Philhar- 
monic Orchestra seaward. From beneath this fairy fab- 
ric of dreamland come the harmonics most fitting to the 
hour and scene: all is in accord with the occasion, noth- 
ing blatant, flaring, or overdone. The Venetian has not, 
like the rest of the world, lost the Greek sense of the value 
of harmonious proportion. On their great midsummer 
festival of the Redentore, when the Grand Canal and 
the wider ship canal of the Giudecca are bridged with a 
roadway built on boats for tlie sacred procession from San 
Marco to the Church of the Redentore, the homelier coal] 
and wood barges are, with green wreaths and flowers and 
a few paper lanterns, carpets and tables beneath them, 
made into bowers of beauty, wherein whole families float- 
ing, sup and enjoy themselves till dawn. But the ele- 
gantly graceful black gondolas have no tawdry decora- 
tions or strings of heterogeneous lights. 

Strange, dark water birds from some gigantic fairy 
realm, their gleaming polished steel prows rise and fall, 
swanlike, over the illuminated waters, emerge from the 
outer darkness and disappear again mysteriously into 
shadows from whence they came. ‘The arrival of Lord 
Beresford commanding the English Mediterranean Squad- 
ron was this August, the occasion of a special evening 
festival, or rather of several of them. One evening the 
school-children went out to his ship, anchored in the basin, 
and sang to him from a handsomely illuminated barge 
whose sides were hung with festoons of swinging lights 
beneath a fountain of green and golden lamplets, the 
corners adorned with golden trees of the same. 

All the next day we saw the workmen constructing that 
Aladdin’s palace, which was, as evening fell, to be lighted 
and house the full stringed and wind orchestra of the 
Philharmonic Society. As darkness came on, the lights 
flashed out one by one, spreading a glory of color over 
the statues and volutes of the near-by church of Santa 
Maria della Salute and outlining the curves of its grace- 
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ful domes against the dark-blue evening sky. With a 


sudden burst of melody from within, the stately fabric 


of gleaming lights moved away toward the warship, cast- 
ing around it in the tranquil waters a halo of all varie- 
gated colors, till the whole basin itself seemed ablaze. 
Then to enjoy the contrast we glided away through the 
mysterious darkness of some side canals to come upon 
this scene of splendor from beneath the shadows of 
palace and prison on either hand of the famed ‘‘Bridge 
of Sighs.” Aswe came out into the light again, the orches- 
tra reached the dispatch boat, having on board Lady 
Beresford and her party of Italian notabilities and English 
friends. ‘The familiar strains of ‘‘God save the King”’ 
greeted the ear, and the English sailors cheered to the echo 
and joined in the song. A flashlight was turned in varied 
colors from time to time on all the lovely towers and pin- 
nacles of church and palace, and then the whole range of 
the Giudecca and the long Riva of the Schiavoni, ex- 
tending seaward to the public gardens, glowed with a 
glory of soft green light, whose direct rays were hidden 
from the beholder. Inside the lofty Campanile of San 
Giorgio the lights blazed also, and the Palladian architect- 
ure of the front seemed glorified beyond its merit. 

Later, as the fairy palace of Aladdin moved onward, 
while the lights on shore died down, the soft love music of 
“Faust”? was heard. Again the shores and islands blazed 
forth with the red color of the British uniform. The world 
seemed on fire, and the enthusiasm of the multitude, in 
orderly concourse on ship and shore, again broke forth 
in the British National Anthem. As the light once more 
faded, the illuminated palace slowly moved toward the 
dark background of the garden trees to the delicate 
melodies of the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ music, fol- 
lowed by a crowding host of graceful gondolas, and we 
went home to enjoy the scene from out distant starlit 
balcony. The next night the admiral returned the 
compliment with a concert in the Piazza by the com- 
bined bands of his fleet. But we, intent upon catching 
the steamer from Fiume to Naples, sailed away into the 
outer darkness of the every-day world as the last gleams 
of sunset were fading from the golden angel high above 
San Giorgio’s tower and the new moon and the planet 
of Aphrodite sank behind the graceful curves of the 
Salute’s domes, silhouetted on the sky of gold and ame- 
thyst, deepinginto purple. The statue of Fortune on her 
gilded world seemed to wave us a fond farewell, as we 
took up the old prosaic life again, conscious only that 
a greater goddess than Fortune yet lingered on our 
mundane sphere,—that divine, creative, exalting, but too 
often neglected goddess, whose last retreat is this Festal 
City of the Sea: 

Capri, ITALY. 


Spiritual Life, 


To be truly happy is a question of how we begin, and 
not of how we end; of what we want, and not of what 
we have.—Stevenson. 

st 


All extraordinary gifts are valueless without love, 
and love can exist in the absence of all extraordinary 
gifts —H. Hensley Henson. 

al 

Joy is a working thing. It builds up while it enlarges 
the whole nature. It is the wine to strengthen the heart, 
to brace it to carry noble enterprise !—Dora Greenwall. 


wt 


If your faith in God is stronger for every humble task in 
which you need and get his aid, then that humble task is 
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necessary to the fulness of your faith in God. It will 
make the music of your life more firm and solid.—Phallips 


Brooks. 
& 


To those who keep Thy commandments thou dost 
promise joy, joy, that heavenly joy which makes for our 
souls a perpetual springtime in the legitimate aspiration 


of our souls. While yet we are in this life, every vision - 


of the soul can be transmuted into joy —Mrs. Craven. 


Otto Pfleiderer, D.D., on Primitive Christianity. 


BY REV. EDWIN A. RUMBALL. 


Over twenty years have passed away since the Hibbert 
Lectureship was filled by Prof. Pfleiderer, and students 
of early Christianity gained ‘‘The Influence of the Apostle 
Paul on the Development of Christianity.” The book 
which we now pass under review is the first volume of 
his latest contribution to a subject which he affirmed 
years ago to be ‘‘one of the most interesting and impor- 
tant subjects of religious inquiry.” 

In his preface he tells us that he has ‘‘on principle 
refrained from polemics,’ which statement will, we 
feel, draw many to the book who would not otherwise 
care to enter the dust and noise so often attending the 
publication of such theological works. We should state 
that the promise in the preface is very ably kept through- 
out the book. 

He incidentally refers to the reproach of ‘‘paganizing,”’ 
which is so often brought against students of the science 
of Comparative Religion; but the reproach does not 
deter him applying his principle, which also was the 
principle of his late teacher, Ferdinand Christian Baur, 
that ‘‘Christianity as a historical phenomenon is to be 
investigated by the same methods as all other history, 
and that, in particular, its origin is to be understood by 
being studied as the normal outcome of the manifold 
factors in the religious and ethical life of the time.” 
Pfleiderer applies his principles of comparative religion 
very wisely. He does not tell us, as less erudite students 
have sometimes boldly told us, that the essence of either 
Christianity or Paulinism came directly from Rabbinism 
or Hellenism. Wisely he guides our minds not only to 
the conceptions and thoughts that were ‘‘then in the air,”’ 
but helps us to understand the vessels which have held 
and also modified these thoughts for us. Without 
‘“‘paganizing’’ it seems to us that no true or intelligent 
conception of early Christianity can be obtained. Much 
that Paul has written is unaccountable and mystifying, 
for instance, without the light of contemporary thought. 

The first chapter of the book, entitled ‘‘The First 
Christian Community,” is one of the most important. It 
is to this section we look for the origin of Christianity. 
Many have written on early Christianity, but few have 
given us an adequate origin for the beginning of it. 
Every student of early church history feels that it needs 
more credulity to believe some Christian origins than it 
does to believe the supernatural one of the canonical 
gospels. Many rationalists yet withhold their consent to 
any subjective theory of the resurrection because they 
feel that the great effect, the Christian Church, needs a 
more adequate cause than hallucination. 

It is necessary, in order to agree with Pfleiderer, to 
turn the gospel testimonies very largely out of court. 
This is not hard when we remember the conflicting state- 
ments made, which, in spite of conservative criticism, 
do not admit of reconciliation. The empty tomb must 
be among the things to which historicity is denied. As 
Prof. Schmiedel of Ziirich has reminded us, it is very 
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strange that Paul does not use the argument of the empty 
tomb when he desires to prove the resurrection of Jesus. 

Further, in the Gospels we are not presented with 
disciples expectant of such an event as a resurrection: 
the picture given us is of despondent men. Expectant 
minds may be hallucinated, but despondent ones never. 
Pfleiderer, however, overcomes this psychological diffi- 
culty by granting the despondency, but affirming that 
with the return of ‘‘their power of reflection” in their 
Galilean homes, ‘‘all the psychic conditions were present 
in which a visionary experience, such as that of which 
Paul was at a later time the subject,’”’ became possible. 

Granting the probability of such a vision, we have 
yet to account for the institution of the church. Is 
there nothing greater and more adequate to account for 
the church than the supernatural resurrection? Is the 
abnormal greater than the normal? Pfleiderer seems to 
feel, as we also feel, that the existence of a Christian 
Church demands an even more adequate basis for origin 
than the bodily resurrection of Jesus. Belief in the 
resurrection is not so potent for founding a religion like 
Christianity as love. ‘‘Not in dogmas,” he tells us, 
‘“fand not in legends, which now began gradually to 
arise, but in these wonders of love, lay the mystic power 
by means of which, from the first, Christianity overcame 
the world.” p 

Leaving the ‘‘First Christian Community,’ we pass on 
to ‘‘the Apostle Paul: His Personality, Education, Con- 
version, and Relation to the other Apostles.” After a 
beautiful and attractive character sketch of Paul’s per- 
sonality, we are brought into contact with some applica- 
tions of the principles of comparative religion. The 
professor deals first with the Greek, and secondly with 
the Jewish influences upon the education of the apostle. 
To enable the reader the better to understand the nature 
of the Grecian influences which probably environed the 
apostle, we are given a number—too many, some will 
think—of citations from: Seneca. In this fine representa- 
tive of Stoicism he finds many parallel conceptions of 
life, man, and-God. He does not tell us that Paul drew 
from Seneca, or even vice versa, but that both inherited 
these conceptions from a common source, either the 
mystery cults of Greece, particularly the Mithras cult of 
Tarsus, and the popular animism which lay at the back- 
ground of many conceptions and dictums of that day. 
“The special importance of these sayings [of Seneca] 
consists precisely in the fact that they are not dependent 
on the Christian gospel, and are, therefore, of the more 
significance as witnesses of a wide-spread ethico-religious 
mode of thought and feeling in the Greco-Roman world 
of that period.” 

Paul’s Greek education did not lose much, if anything, 
by the addition of the teaching of the Pharisees. He 
was fortunate to possess Gamaliel for his rabbi. He, 
more than other rabbis, inclined to Hellenism in his Jew- 
ish theology, and thtts he was able to give his pupil a 
system to some extent compatible with his earlier 
thoughts. 

Towards the end of the volume he finds this Greco- 
Jewish education responsible for many of the irrecon- 
cilable elements in his theology. Paul does not possess 
a systematic theology. Few men would be content in 
this unifying age to be, as the apostle, a Jew to the Jews 
and a Greek to the Greeks. He does not wait to har- 
monize these conflicting elements, but at the white heat 
of love he pours forth his soul to the people. Pfleiderer 
has much on his side in taking this view of the various 
and opposite elements in Paul’s nature. No doubt dis- 
ciples of Van Manen in the later school of Pauline criti- 
cism would only find in these contradictions a further 

reason for doubting the fact that Paul wrote any of our 
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epistles. It is noteworthy that Paul’s double statement 
of his attitude to heathenism, the mild view of Galatians, 
and the stern view of Romans is paralleled in the Jewish 
book of Wisdom, chapter xiv. and xv. Paul’s incon- 
sistent views are but the results of his twofold education, 
—mild Hellenism and stern bigoted Pharisaism. ‘‘The 
two disparate lines of thought run alongside one another, 
sometimes mutually complementary, sometimes contra- 
dictory and mutually exclusive.’ As in his Hibbert 
Lecture he again brings out strongly the antagonism 
between Paul and the other apostles,—an antagonism he 
affirms to have been necessary in order to make Chris- 
tianity a cosmic evangel. ‘‘How, without this ‘Christ 
after the Spirit’ could the gospel of Jesus have freed 
itself from Judaism and become a world religion?” To 
quote further, the emancipation of Christianity ‘‘from 
the bonds of Judaism, and introduction into the Greeco- 
Roman world were only made possible’’ by Paul’s gospel 
that ‘‘the Lord is the spirit.” The reviewer feels that 
there are many reasons for thinking the personal enmity 
against Paul greater than is generally supposed. It has 
generally been inferred that Paul’s arrest and imprison- 
ment were due to the action of the non-Christian Jews. 
In the light, however, of the fact that Paul finds in 
Jerusalem ‘‘many thousands of the Jews” already fol- 
lowers of Christ and at the same time ‘‘all zealous of the 
law,” it becomes as easy and more likely to infer that 
these Christian Jews were ‘‘the Jews which were of Asia,’’ 
who ‘‘stirred up all the people and laid hands on him, 
crying out, Men of Israel, help!” Paul was the victim 
of the first Christian persecution. How came he to die? 
Who were the people who placed him in the power of 
Nero? The enemies who tore his heart most during his 
life were not pagans or Pharisees, but Jewish Christians; 
and it may be that at the door of the disciples of Jesus 
lays the blood of the great apostle of the Gentiles. 

One of the most enjoyable features of the volume is 
the paraphrasing and running comment of Paul’s writ- 
ings. Here the ‘‘paganizing” is omitted, and with the 
apostle only do we read: the critic falls into the back- 
ground. For this feature we would commend the book 
to those who have little sympathy with the critical 
processes and conclusions. In these six chapters we 
possess a careful modern statement of the apostle’s 
writings. 

In view of the development of the school of Dr. W. C. 
van Manen, it is very interesting to see that this scholarly 
student of Paul yet retains most of the epistles as the 
work of Paul. His attitude to them might be tabulated 
as follows :— 

1st Thessalonians: The work of Paul. 

2d Thessalonians: A re-casting of the 1st by a writer 
of the second century. 

1st Corinthians: The work of Paul. 

2d Corinthians: The work of Paul. 

3d Corinthians (mentioned in 2 Cor. ii.) is found in 
2 Cor. x.—xiii., this, of course, really preceding our canon- 
ical 2d epistle. 

Galatians: The work of Paul. 

Philippians: The work of Paul, contrary as this is 
to the Tiibingen school. 

Romans: The work of Paul. He finds it, however, 
to contain interpolations, fragments of an Ephesian 
epistle and deutero-Pauline elements. 

Philemon: The work of Paul. It should be noted that 
here Pfleiderer accepts the story of Onesimus as historical, 
whereas in his earlier work (‘‘ Paulinismus,’’ 1890, pp. 42 /.) 
he regards the epistle as a symbolical illustration of the 
relation of Christian slaves and their masters as set forth 
in Col. iii. 22-iv. 1. 

To our mind, be it said, there seems yet a good deal to 
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be said for the view put forward by Steck (Jahrbiicher 
fiir protestantische Theologie, 1891), and followed by 
Van Manen, that here we have a Christian adaptation of 
a correspondence between Pliny and Sabinianus. 

Colossians: Deutero-Pauline. ‘‘A church-gnostic adap- 
tation of a Pauline original.” 

Ephesians: Deutero-Pauline. 

Following these studies of Paul’s writings we are given 
seven instructive chapters on Paul’s theology. With 
much reason he accepts literally Paul’s word ‘‘flesh,” 
and speaks of sin as ‘‘a demonic power, a spiritual being 
which dwells in the material body, which rouses the pas 
sions, enslaves the will, and causes death.’’ The origin 
of this element in Paul’s anthropology he does not find 
in Hellenistic philosophy nor in Pharisaic theology, but 
in the popular anthropology common to the whole of 
antiquity, and which we usually term animism. 

In the chapter on ‘‘Redemption through Jesus Christ” 
he advocates a view which must be of great interest to 
all liberal Christians. His studies in the animism of 
these ages and localities has placed him in a position to 
tell us more than we are wont to hear of the origin or 
source of some of the. Pauline theological conceptions. 
Even the doctrine of sacrifice which so often is supposed 
by the orthodox to come from Mosaicism is found to 
rise where Paul’s doctrine of the ‘‘flesh” arose. He 
finds, however, that Paul’s Pharisaic theology is also to 
some extent responsible. In this theology ‘‘the unde- 
served sufferings of righteous men in general served as 
an atonement and expiation for the sins of the nation.”’ 
The Pharisees never applied this to the Messiah, but 
Paul, conceiving Jesus as the suffering Messiah, does not 
hesitate to apply the doctrine. In Greece, also, we find 
that animals and men were sacrificed, and their sacrifice 
served to purify the city. 

The place of blood in the popular conception of sacri- 
fice accounts to a large extent for the use Paul makes of 
the blood of Christ. In the mystery cults the ‘‘sacrificial 
meal,” or sacred communion, had a central place. Divine 
life was supposed to be communicated to those who par- 
took of it. It is in the light of such knowledge we under- 
stand, what we need not hesitate to call, the heathen 
conception underlying Paul’s words, ‘‘The cup of bless- 
ing which we bless, is it not the communion of the blood 
of Christ?” Cf. also 4 Macc. xvii. 12. Many of us, 
however, of the liberal churches are to-day drawn to 
the Apostle Paul, not for his theology, but for his mysti- 
cism. It is a matter of real gratitude, therefore, to the 
author of this book, to find that he has a deeply inter- 
esting chapter on ‘‘The Life in the Spirit.’’ Although he 
finds a background for much of the Pauline mysticism 
in Seneca, Epictetus, and Alexandrian Jewish philosophy, 
he makes a distinction which we deem of great importance. 
Whereas the background is largely the result of specu- 
lation, and also a matter of speculation, Paul’s life in 
the spirit is the fruit of experience and his actual life: 
for him to live was Christ to live. 

He draws out a distinction between Paul’s life in the 
spirit and the spiritual life of some religious fanatics of 
that day, whose life was really an abnormal apocalyptic 
enthusiasm. Paul’s life in the spirit was not confined 
to visions and wonders, but ran through all ‘‘the rea- 
sonable service” which made all ‘‘work an incarnation of 
the unseen.” 

The book closes with a chapter on ‘‘The Church and 
the World,” which should be read alongside of another 
statement on the same subject in the Hibbert Journal 
for last October. The book has been a source of great 
pleasure as well as instruction, and we look forward with 
joy to the remaining volumes. 

WATERFORD, ME, 
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Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Christmas. 


Deep the snow-drift covereth all. 
Stars do sparkle as they’d fall. 
Hark! the waifs come down the street, 
Heart o’ mine, their news is sweet. 
Nay, I care not for the cold, ; 
Hearkening thus good tidings old; 
“Wake! you friends and neighbors, wake! 
Thank the Lord for Christ, his sake.” 
—Jean Ingelow, 


The Art of Flying. 


I had the good fortune to be present on the 13th of 
December at a meeting of the Scientific Academy of the 
city of Washington, at which Dr. Alexander Graham 
Bell presented a comprehensive report on the present 
position of the art of flying, as that art is to affect the 
flight of men. No person is more competent than Dr. 
Bell to review the history of this art in the last genera- 
tion, ‘‘part of which I saw and part of which I was.” 

Many inventors and many enthusiasts who did not 
invent and many writers besides, from the time of Icarus 
down, have presented one and another plan by which 
men should fly from place to place. The example of 
the birds is very stimulating. And the freedom of the 
open air, which needs no roads and no canals, always 
tempts one to ask if men may not pass through it as 
freely as wrens, as sparrows, and gnats and other flies. 
Until 1773 the literature of the subject and the various 
schemes of inventors all turned upon what might be 
called imitations of birds. Peter Wilkins described 
islanders with wings. 

But Dr. Bell called attention to the great change which 
for more than a century the invention of balloons brought 
in. In the year 1773 the brothers Montgolfier aston- 
ished and delighted Paris by their air balloons, and 
the subsequent plans for filling the balloons with one 
and another form of hydrogen turned men’s attention 
away from machines by which a human being could 
lift himself from the ground somewhat as birds fly. As 
the century from 1773 to our own time advanced in 
speculation and in invention, the shape of the balloon 
changed more and more in the hope and effort which 
men made to direct its flight. More and more, as they 
tried to make what are called dirigible balloons, it be- 
came evident that the smaller the balloon, the better, 
and that men are to rely more and more on machinery 
for preserving an elevation above the ground and for 
moving against the wind. 

Dr. Bell fixed, as the first truly scientific statement 
of the methods used by birds in flight and of the con- 
ditions of the atmosphere on which flight must be es- 
tablished, Dr. Langley’s papers, published in the Smith- 
sonian contributions to science in the year 1891. In 
this paper Langley stated the results of his observations 
and experiments within a year. He showed that the 
study of air and its currents, of the soaring of birds as 
distinct from the flight of birds, was still in its infancy. 
And yet it is on such conditions and laws which govern 
the atmosphere that all plans for flight must be founded. 
In that paper Langley rescued the science of flight from 
the estimation in which it had been generally held at 
that time. Till that time, indeed, men would not have 
honored it with the name of a science, so completely 
was it regarded as a wild fancy of the romancers or the 
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dream of a crank. Of that paper Dr. Bell said he saw 
the results or the verification in 1896 at the celebrated 
trial of August 6, when he saw Langley’s flying machine 
rise at his bidding, make its course through the air, and 
descend at the point indicated. And in the lecture he 
showed his own snapshot of this great mechanical bird, 
high above the woods of the bank of the Potomac. One 
cannot look upon that picture without thinking of a 
drawing made to illustrate the flight of a giant roc in 
the ‘Arabian Nights.” 

- Acting distinctly on the principles made certain from 
Langley’s paper, Lilienthal began, in the neighborhood 
of Potsdam, on the series of flights, which he carried for- 
ward for many years, until he lost his life in his last trial. 
Some part of his apparatus gave way, so that he fell 
eighty feet or more, and died the next day in conse- 
quence. Dr. Bell showed in stereoscope several pictures 
of Lilienthal’s flights: He gained speed for the ascent 
by launching the machine on wheels which would run 
down a hill until the velocity was so great that the air 
would lift the aeroplane, and it continued its flight with 
the impetus which it had gained. Langley was au- 
thorized by the American Board of Ordnance to build 
a machine large enough to carry with it a man who 
should direct it after it was in the air. On both the 
trials of this machine it failed in the launching and in 
the second trial it was badly injured by the men who 
dragged it out of the river. 

The most important success thus far gained by aero- 
planes constructed according to his suggestions is that of 
the Brothers Wright in Ohio. They at first followed 
the plans of Lilienthal; and in various experiments in 
. North Carolina, among what are called the sand hills, 

they had attained the same success as his, in some cases 
“soaring,” as the phrase is, without any action of the 
machinery which had furnished power for the ascent. 
In these experiments, indeed, they were imitating the 
soaring of the buzzards who were around them. ‘Their 
great triumphs, which have given them world-wide dis- 
tinction among men of science, were those of the 3d and 
4th of October, 1905,—a little more than a year ago. 
In these trials the aeroplane arose from the ground at 
the bidding of its director, who then controlled its course. 
It flew at the rate of thirty-seven miles an hour, carry- 
ing with it the fuel for the propeller, and on one of the 
trials fifty pounds of lead, as well as Mr. Wright, the 
director. It went where he chose, at one time making 
a figure eight in the air. The total weight of the whole 
apparatus with the director was nine hundred and 
twenty-five pounds. Each of the wings of the aero- 
plane was forty feet in length and six feet in diameter. 
From the period of this great exhibition the Wrights’ 
machine has again and again shown its capacity. The 
brothers are negotiating with some foreign government 
for a sale, probably for military purposes, of their ap- 
paratus. 

After his very interesting account of the measure of 
success which has thus waited on Langley’s scientific 
paper of 1891, Dr. Bell proceeded to an account of his 
own experiments and successes. He said it was evi- 
dent that some method is desirable of prosecuting such 
inquiries without the danger to human life, such as had 
caused Lilienthal’s death. It had occurred to him that 
the necessary experiments, if they are to be called so, 
could be tried by using kites. Hargrave in Australia, in 
1892, had been trying experiments in this direction al- 
ready. Hargrave’s results may be seen in the box kite, 
which is for sale at all good toy shops. Dr. Bell soon 
satisfied himself that for various reasons the best form 
of a kite for the purpose in hand is the tetrahedron. 
Tetrahedron is a Greek word, signifying four sides. The 
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reader, who has the least mathematical training, knows, 
or ought to know, that what we generally call a box, 
as a soap box or an envelope box, has not four sides, but 
six. If the same reader will cut out an equilateral tri- 
angle and affix to its sides three equilateral triangles 
more, and fold them so that they shall meet in a point 
at the top, he will find, however elementary his mathe- 
matical knowledge, that he has a box of four sides, and 
not of six. With little boxes of this size, as what one 
may call a nucleus, Dr. Bell builds his kites. In one 
crowning experiment thirteen hundred of these little 
tetrahedrons were used together. 

“Why not amalgamate the material of all these thir- 
teen hundred kites and make one giant tetrahedron?” 
I can hear the impatient reader make this question. It 
is as the Emperor of Russia might say, Why should the 
United States not be under one government instead of 
combining forty-six separate States into one Union? 
Or, indeed, as a coach-builder might say, Why not hang 
this coach upon one wheel instead of four? Dear, im- 
patient reader, it is impossible for me to tell you why 
this is without drawings, which probably you would not 
understand. Permit me to say, simply, that 27s. And, 
the exhibition of some hundred little tetrahedrons joined 
together in the general form of one larger ‘tetrahedron 
is enough to persuade him who sees the little and the 
great thus joined that they form a kite which has many 
qualities such as the kite of boyhood or any flat aero- 
plane does not have. 

When the reader sees this, he will believe it. Perhaps 
he will not believe it until he does see it. Let me, how- 
ever, try one little parable, which in another form Dr. 
Bell addressed to his audience. This parable is not 
addressed to the New York Observer, but to the ordinary 
man of sense. Suppose you had a thousand sparrows 
feeding on the lawn in front of your house. Suppose 
you could so hypnotize those sparrows that you could 
fasten a medal weighing half an ounce to the neck of 
each of them. Suppose you could then fire a cannon so 
that all the sparrows should instantly rise into the air. 
You ought to be able to see readily that the flock will 
carry up with them five hundred ounces, which is about 
thirty pounds of avoirdupois weight. 

Now suppose that instead of the thousand sparrows 
you had one buzzard or turkey who weighed as much 
as all the thousand weighed together. Suppose you 
attached to him an ingot of pig lead weighing thirty 
pounds, you would find that it pinioned him to the 
ground. He could not carry it any more than the av- 
erage reader of these lines can carry a barrel of flour on 
his shoulder from the grocer’s shop to his house. 

According to your mathematical ability, dear reader, 
you will or will not know why there is this distinction 
between the thousand little sparrows and the one big 
buzzard. I may say in passing that, if you are ever a 
public speaker, who with his one voice has to address 
one thousand women who are talking together in fifty 
bazaars of a ladies’ fair, you will understand how one 
which is made out of many has more force than one who 
is quite alone. 

I will leave out, therefore, any farther reference to the 
curious mathematical principle which in a measure ex- 
plains Dr. Bell’s inventions and discoveries. Suffice it 
to say that his great kite ““E pluribus unum’, one kite 
made out of, perhaps, a thousand little kites, proves able 
to sustain a man, a mechanical motor, and such ap- 
pliances as the man and the motor may need while they 
are trying their experiments. To this stage of inquiry 
has the science come which is to regulate and direct 
man’s flight in our new-born twentieth century. 

EDWARD E. HALE. 


P442 
The New Year.* 


BY MARY H. KOLLOCK, 


What should our New Year’s striving be, 
Taught by the Christmas song? 

Good will and peace for you and me, 
Forgiveness after wrong. 


What should our New Year’s conduct be 
If we a wound have given? 

Binding that wound most tenderly 
Will draw us nearer Heaven. 


What must our New Year’s duty be 
When others’ burdens press? 

Keeping Christ’s law most faithfully, 
We make those burdens less. 


What are the great commandments two 
Lived in the life of Christ, 

Spoken by him to me and you, 
The poor and the sin-enticed? 


First, that we love the God above 
As well his children can, 

Then that we show that highest love 
By truest love to man. 


The Christmas Feeling. 


Christmas comes at just the time when 
people naturally feel Christmasy. A senti- 
ment of good will pervades the community. 
About this time the natural man goes around 
looking for an excuse for committing some 
overt act of benevolence. Even when the 
struggle for existence has been most intense 
he feels that he cannot be selfish all the time. 
He demands a few days off from the drudg- 
ery of self-seeking. He must go out and give 
a little something to somebody. The most 
widely separated peoples have from remote 
antiquity celebrated winter festivals which 
have had the same characteristics of cheery 
altruism. 

Erudite persons have given erudite rea- 
sons—which are the only kind that occur to 
them—for this phenomenon. They have 
explained that these festivals were all origi- 
nally intended to celebrate the winter solstice. 
The winter solstice they suppose to have 
had a particularly cheering effect upon the 
mind of primitive man, and to have given 
rise to many pleasant customs which have 
endured to this day. 

Having read this explanation a good many 
times, I accepted it without question, till I 
read the work of another philosopher, who 
stoutly declares that the theory is all moon- 
shine. He insists that a really primitive 
man, especially if he lived in a wooded 
country, instead of rejoicing over an astro- 
nomical fact, wouldn’t know a solstice when 
he saw it. 

This sounds reasonable and agrees with my 
own limited experience. Left to my own de- 
vices, I am sure that I should not give the 
solstice a single thought, especially when it 
occurs in winter, when one’s time is occupied 
in getting in the wood. Even as it is, with 
the aid of a dictionary and an almanac, my 
‘deas on the subject are more vague than I 
like to admit. I feel not the slightest emo- 
tion when I read that “about the 22d of 
December the sun enters Capricorn, and its 
diurnal motion in declination ceases,” I 


* These verses were found among the papers of the late 
Mrs. Mary H. Kollock, a member of Dr. Gannett’s church 
when it worshipped in Federal Street. 
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take the fact for what it is worth, and, leav- 
ing the sun to get out of Capricorn as best it 
can, I go about my own business. I should 
not be surprised if it turns out that the primi- 
tive man did very much the same thing. 

But there is one thing about mid-winter 
which the most unobservant person must have 
noticed. About this time, at least in the 
northern world, it becomes very uncomfort- 
able out of doors. Mother Nature turns the 
cold shoulder to us, and we are compelled to 
take refuge with our kind. When we feel 
the “‘churlish chiding of the winter wind,” we 
begin to appreciate a snug house, and a roar- 
ing fire, and a group of friends, and a bit of 
something to eat and drink. When, 
“Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 

Arrives the snow,” 


“The housemates sit 
Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm” ; 


and, if then one catches sight of a shivering 
figure outside, the first instinct is to bring him 
in. Independence does well enough for the 
summer days and nights when the sky is a 
sufficient roof and the sun a sufficient fire. 
But the doctrine of laissez-faire breaks down 
at the freezing point. About the 25th of 
December you have a feeling that you have 
not done your full duty by your fellow- 
creature out of doors when you leave him 
alone. We humans need one another. If 
we are to survive the attacks of the frost king, 
we must stand together. 

That Christmas falls upon the time of year 
when people are brought to a realizing sense 
of brotherhood is owing to a happy accident. 
The accident was this: At the time when it 
first occurred to the ‘“‘bishops and other 
clergy” that it would be a good thing to cele- 
brate the birth of Christ, the exact birthday 
had been forgotten. It was a case in which 
nobody could furnish any proofs, so that the 
Church was left with all the three hundred 
and sixty-five days to choose from. Under 
these circumstances it followed the line of the 
least resistance and fixed upon the time al- 
ready dedicated to good cheer. 

In the mid-winter holidays the Romans had 
for centuries been accustomed to throw aside 
the stiffness of ordinary life. The distinc- 
tions of rank were disregarded, there was the 
singing of carols, the lighting of candles, the 
giving of dolls to the children, the decking of 
the houses with evergreens, and the inviting 
of friends to feasts. What more natural than 
to add to this festival a deeper spiritual mean- 
ing by connecting it with Christ’s nativity? 
Afterward there was a mingling of Christmas 
with the pagan yule-tide. It seems a far 
cry from the shepherds on the plains of Beth- 
lehem to the warriors in the little hamlets of 
Scandinavia, but the human need for good 
will was the same. The glowing yule-log 
has its cheery associations. Around it there 
was great feasting and loud laughter. The 
children shouted over the gift of the good 
gods, and laughed as they heard the stories of 
the discomfiture of the powers of darkness; 
for at yule-tide, when the hungry wolves 
howled loudest in the wood, it was well that 
the fire should burn brightest, and that young 
and old should draw together. And it was 
well to make wreaths of holly and mistletoe, 
for on these the little sprites who love green 
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things might alight and dwell well content in 
the land till the springtime. And then, too, 
the missionaries of the new faith told of the 
way the trees would blossom miraculously on 
the night when Christ was born. That was 
doubtless true also, for such wonderful things 
were justly things which it was pleasant and 
right to believe. 

Milton, in his poem on the Nativity, makes 
all the heathen divinities troop off into the 
dark on the night~when. the Christ-child was 
born in Bethlehem. ‘That was a touch of the 
Puritan temper which was never friendly to 
the wide catholicity of Christmas. The mis- 
sionaries of the earlier time had a more genial 
tolerance. They did not insist on making 
such a clean sweep of what some one has 
called “‘the gentlehood of heathendom.” 

On Christmas day they would say. “Now, 
good friends, for this once let the old faith 
and the new meet in courtesy. Let us not 
ask churlish questions. Let the yule log 
burn, and the mistletoe hang on the bough, 
and the old gifts be given, Let the half- 
frozen little gods of the woods come in and 
warm themselves. If they will take christ- 
ening, they may stay as long as they wish. 
There is room for all, the more of them the 
merrier. As for the fairies and elves and all 
‘the good people,’ let them come in together: 
they will find much in common with the 
saints who love little children. Whoever has 
good cheer in his heart, be he man or elf, 
Christian or pagan, is heartily welcome. 
When the revels have begun, the chances are 
that one cannot tell the difference.” 

And no one has been able to tell the differ- 
ence. And to this day learned men debate 
over the origin of our Christmas customs, and 
cannot agree as to which is Christian and 
which is pagan. And the best part of it 
is nobody cares. It is all so irresistibly 
human. 

Wonderful are the transforming-powers of 
Christmas, Even the most sour-visaged 
saints have yielded to its influence. There 
was Saint Nicholas of Myra. Of all the saints 
of the calendar he began life most unpromis- 
ingly. He was by nature an ascetic, if there 
ever was one. We read that on his first day 
he refused the bath which the nurse had pre- 
pared for him until he should have decorously 
finished his devotions. After that he refused 
all nourishment on Wednesdays and Fridays, 
and rebuked the maternal attempts to induce 
him to break his fasts. One would have ex- 
pected Nicholas to grow up to be a prig and a 
dyspeptic, the very last person to be the 
patron saint of children. 

And yet, unless the historical experts are 
all wrong and it is a case of mistaken identity, 
this ascetic Saint Nicholas has become none 
other than our round, good-natured friend, 
Santa Claus. After all, when we come to 
think about it, it is not so strange. One 
can’t be the patron saint of children without 
being made over. Little by little the wrin- 
kles are smoothed out, the tense nerves relax, 
and disused faculties come into play again. 
The eyes begin to have a frosty twinkle, and 
there is a quizzical smile around the mouth. 
You may see how inevitable the process is 
by watching the change which takes place in 
some keen business man of your acquaintance 
who, only for a few days, plays at being Santa 
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Claus. The improvement isso marked that 
you cannot help wishing that he had more 
time for that sort of thing —S. M. Crothers. 


Christmas. 


Christmas has become a day. It used to 
be a season. Our English ancestors ob- 
served the holiday for twelve days and twelve 
nights. Christmas has ceased to be a time 
of pomp. The celebration of Christmas has 
ceased to be a public and has become a pri- 
vate, or rather a domestic, function. Since 
the downfall of Charles I. Christmas has 
never been in England the period of pageant, 
mirth, and masque that it was. One by one 
the old English customs are dropping away, 
until we may almost fear that soon Christ- 
mas may cease to be a merry old English fes- 
tival, and become a mere fashionable func- 
tion, an excuse for extravagance,—extrava- 
gance as far removed from real charity as is 
purse from heart,—or, at best, a day of feast- 
ing and frolic for the children of the rich. 
Possibly Christmas has become so much 
more exclusively a children’s festival than it 
was because men are less childlike than they 
used to be. In one respect, at least, we keep 
Christmas more wisely than our forefathers 
did. The use of artificial holly has become 
very general, Nothing is much uglier than 
artificial holly; but thousands of little birds 
depend upon the real holly for their winter 

- food, and we would better fill and overfill our 
houses with the hideous manufactured stuff 
than rob the birds of their Christmas dinner. 

During the winter months the old Romans 
and the old Teutons hung evergreens in their 
houses as nooks of shelter for the wood- 
nymphs and sylvan spirits, and our use of 
holly at Christmas is a survival of this old 
custom. The good folk in the county of 
Rutland in England never bring holly into a 
house before Christmas Eve, believing that 
to do so would insure them a year’s yield of 
bad luck, And the country people in Derby- 
shire firmly believe that the roughness or the 

_ smoothness of the holly that comes into a 
house at Christmas determines whether the 
husband or the wife will be the master for the 
ensuing year. 

The Druids used to cut the mistletoe from 
off their sacred oaks with elaborate ceremony. 
A golden knife was used to sever the parasite 
from the tree. During the ceremony two 
white bulls were sacrificed, and music and 
processional formed part of the rite. All this 
is of the dead and almost forgotten past. 
The groves of Mona, once the favorite retreat 
of the British Druids, were cut down by the 
all-conquering Romans, and the fame of 
those groves has almost passed from popular 
tradition: the story of their leafy loveliness 
is known only to the antiquary. But the 
mistletoe, which the old Druids called “ All- 
Healing,” is still an object of our national 
veneration, and Christmas in England would 
scarcely be Christmas without the mistletoe. 
Sprays of it are hung in almost every English 
home, and many an English girl firmly be- 
lieves that she will not be wedded inside of 
twelve months unless she has at least one 
kiss under the mistletoe. In some counties 
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every kiss that is given under it, and, when 
there are no more berries left, no more kisses 
are allowed.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Literature, 


Watt WuitmMan. His Life and Work. 
By Bliss Perry. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50 net.—It 
is certainly high time that a prophet— 
better’ a sane and clear-minded biographer 
—should arise to tell the truth about that 
seeming freak of literary history, Walt 
Whitman. For, in fact, he has been so 
reviled by those who could see only his 
indecencies,—very real and manifest with- 
out a microscope,—and so lauded with 
foolish praise by those who have been de- 
termined to present him as our greatest 
and entirely admirable American poet, 
that we have sadly needed the ‘‘five words 
with the understanding’ that the apostle 
says he would rather speak than the ten 
thousand without it. To our thinking, 
this wise, sane, and much-needed word is 
spoken in this volume by Mr. Perry. He 
does not blink any of Walt Whitman’s 
extraordinary faults, moral or literary. 
A single page, however, states Whitman’s 
early lapses without going into unsavory 
particulars. After this one piece of moral 
failure almost every friend and acquaint- 
ance of ‘“‘the good gray poet” bear testi- 
mony to the singularly pure impression 
they derived of his personality, his chaste 
speech, which, seemingly, never fell into 
the gross improprieties so deeply regretted 
in his writings. These glaring indecencies 
were simply in accordance with Whit- 
man’s idea of what should go into his poem; 
v.e., the whole of man. Mr. Perry has some 


admirable comment on this “gospel of 
nudity.” “Whitman chose deliberately 
and maintained obstinately the theory 


that the body is as divine as the soul, and 
that one part of the body is as divine as 
another.... To a healthy-minded person 
these (objectionable) lines are like acci- 
dentally opening the door of the wrong 
dressing-room. One is amused, embar- 
rassed, disenchanted, or disgusted, according 
to one’s temperament and training. At 
worst, Whitman was immodest rather than 
indecent.... Time, though it has not yet 
vindicated the wisdom of that choice, has 
absolved him from the charge of covert sug- 
gestion of evil.” Again, as to the form of his 
verse, that wonderful congeries of noble ideas, 
—some of the loftiest to be found in the writ- 
ings of any American poet, mixed with tedious 
catalogues of names and places, the trivial 
and the sublime all tumbled together into 
lines that too often are only ‘“‘prose chopped 
up into lengths,” yet sometimes possessing 
a superb rhythm and undulation like that 
of the waves of the sea, or suggesting stir- 
ring martial music,—what shall we say of 
it? Mr. Perry, we think, has come as near 
to plucking out the heart of the mystery 
as anybody: “Not to apprehend Leaves 
of Grass as a man speaking is to miss its 
purport,—a man burdened with  sensa- 
tions, wrestling with language and forcing 


a berry is plucked from the mistletoe for|it into accents that are like the beating of 
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his own tumultuous heart”; a man speak- 
ing!—not always with poetic speech, but 
a man who wished to give his full, genuine 
self, without concealment, perhaps with- 
out shame. His model, Mr. Perry thinks, 
was the Bible, with the constant paral- 
lelism of Hebrew poetry which ‘“‘gave the 
English of the King James version a height- 
ened rhythm without destroying the flex- 
ibility and freedom natural to prose.” 
Moreover, he was a mystic,—a great reader 
of Hindu and Persian poets. He ‘carried 
Alger’s Oriental Poetry to the Washington 
hospitals to read to wounded soldiers,” 
to whom, let us always remember, he min- 
istered with wonderful tenderness. Again, 
he was a romanticist, reading Walter Scott 
and Rousseau, and also, according to Mr. 
Perry, owing much to our early ‘Tran- 
scendentalists, to Emerson’s Essays and 
Thoreau’s Journal. Thus his ‘‘eccentric- 
ities, like his nobleness, are a part of the 
sans culottism and the exaltation of the 
time.” Finally, “The endless mystery of 
childhood, the pride of manhood, the calm 
of old age are here; and here, too, at last 
is the 

“‘Dark mother always gliding near with 

soft feet,’ 

the hush and whisper of the Infinite Pres- 
ence, These primal and ultimate things 
Whitman felt as few men have ever felt 
them, and he expressed them, at his best, 
with a nobility and beauty such as only the 
world’s very greatest poets have surpassed. 
Numbers count for nothing when one is 
reckoning the audience of a poet; and 
Whitman’s audience will, for natural rea- 
sons, be limited to those who have the in- 
tellectual and moral generosity to under- 
stand him and will take the pains to do so. 
But no American poet now seems more 
sure to be read, by the fit persons, 
after one hundred or five hundred years.” 
Surely, in its fine restraint, its sanity, 
its penetrating insight, in its generous praise 
of what deserves praise, as in its temper- 
ate rebuke of what demands criticism, 
this is the last word about Walt Whitman, 


LiBerty, UNION, AND Democracy. The 
National Ideals of America. By Barrett 
Wendell. New York: Charles Scribner’s 
Sons.—If the word ‘‘clever’” were not so 
sadly overworked, we would like to say 
that these addresses are very clever, in- 
deed; and, if the word “bright”? had not 
become such an abomination, so that it 
has been proposed to start a society for the 
extermination of “bright’”’ persons,—only 
how stupid would the world be, then!— 
we would say that they are full of bright 
things. Indeed, there is much genuine 
wit, and very often a delectable pleasant- 
ness, so that, as we read, we catch the lect- 
urer’s well-known half-smile and the little 
shrug of his shoulders. Instances every- 
where abound. After speaking of some 
of the damaging effects of Calvinism, Mr 
Wendell says, ‘““The more prudent course, 
accordingly, was to train everybody as 
highly as possible, so that, when a chosen 
vessel of the Lord happened to overflow 
anywhere with his grace, it might over- 
flow grammatically.” Again, while the 
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early American coinage represented lib- 
erty with uncombed locks streaming to 
the breeze, ‘“‘our later coinage, though rather 
more ugly, has been more sedate. It has 
agteed in representing a goddess of liberty 
who has submitted to the process of  hair- 
dressing.” Or of liberty: “Complete lib- 
erty would warrant you in entering any 
premises which chanced to attract your 
eye, and in helping yourself therein to any 
valuables which looked desirable. From 
time immemorial, accordingly, society has 
found it convenient to control them by 
the very simple process of locking up per- 
sons who are excessively prone to this 
kind of self-indulgence; and America has 
never been so unsocial as to deny the neces- 
sity of common jails.’’ This is not, per- 
haps, the very sharpest wit, but it is un- 
deniably pleasant; and, in theatrical par- 
lance, ‘it carried over the footlights’. of 
the lecture platform, and it still ‘‘sits smiling 
to our hearts’ as we read it. But this 
is by no means the chief thing to be said 
about these addresses. It is far more im- 
portant to say that, with all their wit, 
they are serious, earnest, and effective 
pleas for a true democracy and a true lib- 
erty. This is not that spurious democ- 
racy which is so anxious to assert that 
one man is just as good as another, and 
probably a little better; not that false 
liberty which consists in ‘‘doing as one 
pleases,’ and in kicking out one’s arms and 
legs to make any interfering persons stand 
out of the way. It is the large democracy 
represented by Abraham Lincoln and a 
liberty which looks quite as much to spir- 
itual as to material ends. Consequently, 
Mr. Wendell’s fine lectures have reminded 
us of those two noble democrats,—how- 
ever vulgar prejudice misunderstood and 
abused them,—Matthew Arnold and James 
Russell Lowell. Both, in spite of aristo- 
cratic nurture and tendencies, cherished 
in their hearts the dream of an ideal de- 
mocracy. For, though some people do not 
know it, true democracy does not really 
consist in sitting on the top of a sugar- 
barrel in a country grocery store, talking 
as an equal with ‘‘the natives,’ nor is it 
only Walt Whitman ‘“‘flinging his bar- 
baric yawp over the roofs of the world,” 
rather may ‘‘the man with the white hands,” 
presenting his vision of a sound and sane 
liberty, be the truest democrat of them all. 
Such a democrat we find Mr. Wendell 
in these lectures, which, among other 
things, offer a careful examination of such 
widely differing American types as Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Mather; a survey 
of the influence of Calvinism upon early 
New England, with the supremacy of “the 
Brahmin caste of ministers’; a study of 
Northern and Southern characteristics, 
with many kindred subjects all touched 
with felicity, and sometimes treated with 
a real breadth of wisdom that makes their 
sentences memorable. 


Porms or ANNE WHITNEY. Boston: 
Privately printed by D. B. Updike, The 
Merrymount Press.—These poems seem like 
an echo from a far distant past, so dif- 
ferent is their note from that of the com- 
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mon run of our modern poetry. They 
are old-fashioned in their thoughtfulness, 
reminding us more of Wordsworth than 
of Tennyson, whose flowers—‘“‘for all have 
got the seed’’—have been raised with in- 
different success by the greater number 
of our nineteenth-century poets. Perhaps 
the modern poet Miss Whitney’s verses 
most frequently recall is Edith Thomas, 
a serious and admirable writer; and they 
also suggest the sonnets of Helen Hunt 
Jackson, at least in the nature of their 
subjects, without, we think, her felicity 
of phrase; for there is too often a cer- 
tain vagueness about them. They some- 
times seem to be very good, but we are not 
quite sure in what their goodness consists. 
Now and then, however, there are admira- 
ble lines, as, for example :— 
“Then Silence reigned, that ancient Ere- 

mite ;”’ 
and of the broad, calm heavens, 
“With all their depth, their old, mysterious 

birth, 
They seemed to be the feeling of the earth.” 
Here is a striking simile,—perhaps too 
striking! 
“Like one who treads a death-room, cold 

and pale, 
With velvet pace the light stole in and out.” 
There are certain suggestions that the 
writer of these poems belongs to the day of 
our earlier poets, with Emerson, Alcott, 
and Thoreau, who cared far less for the 
form than that the light of the inner tem- 
ple upon which they gazed should shine 
through their often mystical words. In 
several sonnets Miss Whitney indicates 
certain phases of her own personal ex- 
periences. They reveal an earnest pur- 
pose, a profound love for her art, and a 
discipline of suffering which, we feel, has 
only ennobled. 

“Still, work is here, 

And something dearer in the springing sod 


Than was of old, when all was very dear,— 
And so once more, but more alone with God.” 


The noble passion of the anti-slavery days 
thrills through such lines as those on “The 
Fugitive Slave Bill.’”’ Now and then, how- 
ever, we must admit that the verse is poor 
and halting. ‘Tasso,’ for instance, might 
almost as well have been printed as prose. 
We cannot, in a metaphorical sense, quite 
swallow such a stanza as,— 
“There, masked in brick, Trimountain 
Rears somewhat snobbish and chill, 
But returns in its way the salute 
Of oak-crowned Meetin’us Hill.” 
In all fairness we “‘allow’’ that this is “the 
level worst,’’ and we hope we have shown 
that there is much better than this, 


VorcEs FROM ERIN. By Denis A. Mc- 
Carthy. Boston: Angel Guardian Press.— 
If one looks long at the remarkable piece of 
sculpture set up in Boston in memory of 
John Boyle O’Reilly,—certainly a most noble 
and touching monument,—one sees the whole 
passion and poetry and pathetic daring of 
Ireland in those three striking figures. For 
there we have the passion for a lost cause, 
or a cause well-nigh lost, always far more 
affecting than that which goes with a more 
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successful struggle,—a passion for a liberty 
that, perhaps in the nature of things, can 
never come. There is poetry and hope in 
the younger of the two men,—a little sub- 
dued, it may be, by the unconquerable sad- 
ness of the woman who has suffered too much 
to either hope or fear, while the elder of the 
youths has the courage and the daring that 
will never yield till Erin is free. Now of all 
this we are strongly reminded by this little 
volume of Mr. McCarthy’s poems. We 
opened it not, perhaps, expecting very much 
—there are so many minor poets!—and 
‘minor,’ of course, this singer is. But he 
has the genuine ‘‘lyric cry”; for one thing, 
at least,—his native country,—he has true 
passion, and he can write verse that, if not 
always perfect in form, has the trick of 
haunting you with its melody. ‘‘Ah, sweet 
is Tipperary,” has the real Irish lilt and 
swing to its lines. This is, perhaps, and de- 
servedly, the best known of Mr. McCarthy’s 
poems, but it is by no means the only one 
worth knowing. “The Fields of Ballin- 
derry,” “St. Patrick’s Day Memories,” “In 
Carrick Town,” and ‘‘Ireland in the Spring”’ 
really make one wish that one were an Irish- 
man, for the passion and the loyalty in them. 
We do not just now think of anything of the 
sort better until we reach Moore’s Irish melo- 
dies. It is, indeed, the pathos of the im- 
mortal ‘‘Harp that once through Tara’s 
Halls,” which rings through some of these 
lyrics. The early Celts, we are told, were al- 
ways going into battle and were always being 
conquered. What matter, so long as deep 
in their hearts was a passion which thrills 
to-day in verses like these? Not all these 
poems, however, are about Erin. A man 
who can write ‘‘A Moonlight Night” is cer- 
tainly ‘“‘no mean” poet :— 
“The night is sanctified with holy seeming; 

All nature joins to worship the Divine; 

Like newly-lighted altar candles gleaming, 

The stars begin to shine; 
Like incense is the perfume of the valleys, 

The winds like voices sing along the coast, 
While high above the ocean’s brimming 


chalice 
The moon hangs like a Host,” 


WONDERS OF THE COLORADO 
DESERT. By George Wharton James. Bos- 
ton: Tittle, Brown &Co. In2vols. $5 net. 
The present writer had seen enough of 
the desert to be enchanted by it, and to long 
most ardently for an opportunity to make its 
further acquaintance. These books have not 
only renewed the charm of the desert as 
the writer knew it, but have made it ten- 
fold more enchanting and wonderful than 
any thing he haddreamed of. Withconstant 
delight he has read these two large volumes, 
finding in every chapter something new, 
strange, and wonderful. 
spent twenty-five years in more or less in- 
timate relations with the Colorado Desert, 
and has with the spirit of a poet and mystic 
explored its solitudes, plucked the heart out 
of its mysteries, and brought to light many a 
secret charm and treasure of which even the 
existence was unknown. Among the con- 
stant surprises are the revelations concerning 
the lives of plants, animals, and men which 
exist in abundance in places where it was 
supposed that nothing was to be found but 
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wild wastes of sand, salt, and alkali. The 
record is brought down to date and contains 
an account of that struggle going on between 
puny man and the mighty Colorado river 
to decide the question whether the river will 
become the feeder of the Salton Sea, flooding 
a vast of territory, or, guided by the skill 
and cunning of man, deposit its fresh flood 
in tiny rivulets and streamlets that will make 
the desert rejoice and be fruitful. When 
civilization comes to itself and accepts its 
proper tasks in accordance with the ancient 
mandate, “‘Be fruitful and multiply, and 
replenish the earth and subdue it,’’ then 
wars will cease and the bright new day for 
humanity will dawn. Such books as these 
are not merely fitted to while away an idle 
hour, although they servé the purpose most 
admirably, but they will prove a stimulus 
to youth and arouse an ambition not unlike 
that which induces Peary to confront the 
frozen north. The results of arctic ad- 
venture are doubtful, but they who subdue 
the desert will have ample reward and con- 
fer upon the world blessings to outlast the 
ages. The author of these volumes has been 
ably supported by his friend Carl Eytel, who 
knows the desert, loves it, and, in hundreds 
of pen-and-ink sketches, illustrates its history 
and nature The books are a storehouse of 
facts concerning the history, romance, and 
resources of the desert, rich beyond any- 
thing ever offered to the public heretofore. 


Last VERSES. By Susan Coolidge. Bos. 
ton: Little, Brown & Co.—Longfellow’s 
Preceptor in “The Birds of Killingworth” 
declares that ‘‘the fair Almira in the upper 
class” is “as pure as water and as good 
as bread.’ The similes are manifestly 
amusing, but somehow the words occur 
to us in regard to these ‘I,ast Poems” 
of Susan Coolidge. They are not great 
poetry. They are not always perfectly 
smooth verse; but they are always sweet 
and good, with the lovely spirit that filled 
the woman’s whole life. The preliminary 
sketch of Miss Woolsey presents a_per- 
sonality of abundant vitality, giving. of 
herself to everybody, always trying to help. 
“From her early youth she revelled in 
books,” and that ‘browsing among books” 
is often quite as goodly as many a college 
» education. Wherever she went, she car- 
ried fun, charm, and sympathy,—three very 
good articles to carry about. Certainly, 
there is something insulting in the idea 
that disease and a long dying could touch 
such a royal nature as hers. In fact, they 
did not; for, like that of Epictetus, the 
slave, her soul was free in spite of the bon- 
dage of pain and suffering. What is left 
of her is a beautiful memory, many de- 
lightful stories of child-life, and a few poems 
‘that, if here and there they fail in the cor- 
rect number of feet or syllables, have a 
way of going straight to the heart. Some- 
times they point a little moral lesson, as 
in the poem called “Through the Cloud,’ 
that may well help many a heart sitting 
iu the shadows to discover that 


“The world which was changed for a morning 
Is the same dear world again, 
With only an added ripeness caught 
From its brief eclipse of pain,” 
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“Her heart was like a generous fire’ might 
have been written of herself and of her 
many friends who have found the morn- 
ings break so coldly ‘‘since that great heart 
is quenched and still.’ In short, a tender 
note of counsel, sometimes of gentle rebuke, 
of a healthy love for nature and its gra- 
cious ministry to ‘‘the heart that loves 
her,” of consolation and of hope, sounds 
through all these verses—alas! that they 
must be the “last.”” We cannot help wish 
ing a little wish that Miss Woolsey had not 
used the archaic and even obsolete word 
“halming’”’ as a verb, which she dues sev- 
eral times, to the manifest injury of her lines, 


THE SILVER TraiL. Poems by Evelyn 
Gunne. Illustrations by Jean Mather. Bos- 
ton: Richard G. Badger.—Wolsey charged 
Cromwell to “fling away ambition.” Some 
of our minor poets would do well to heed 
that injunction; for ‘‘by that sin fell’? not 
only “‘the angels,” but also some of the same 
minor poets. If, like the cobbler, they would 
“stick to their last,”,—that is, perhaps, some 
little things they can do well,—why, as Owen 
Seaman says in his delicious parody of ‘A 
Drawing-room Song’’,— 

“That would be better for you, darling, 

Certainly better for me.” 

For example, this writer has some genuine 
poetic gift. Her elegy on ‘‘A Dead Queen”’ 
has in it a real feeling for nature and its 
possible (Wordsworthian) sympathy with 
man’s troubles. But it is marred by such 
a vague and really incorrect phrase as ‘‘with 
loyalty their steadfast avatar.” Now an 
avatar is an incarnation, as of the god 
Krishna, and loyalty can hardly by the 
highest flight of fancy be so embodied, 
though it may be personified. And we raise 
our mild protest against using ‘‘glimpse”’ 
as a verb,—“‘a vile phrase!’’ which is, un- 
fortunately, coming in with ‘‘wired” and 
“championed” and other outrages against 
the English tongue. ‘‘Presaged a future of 
potential foes” is eighteenth-century-ish 
and (for our day) pedantic. But, having 
said so much, there is a good deal for praise. 
Though of course ““My Lost Youth” in- 
evitably recalls one of Longfellows most fe- 
licitous poems, it has some very good lines. 
Like other recent poets, Miss Gunne exploits 
the hospital and its rather dire proceedings, 
and in the poem “Before the Operation”’ 
gives a realistic description of the patients’ 
sensations; while in a better poem, ‘‘Chloro- 
form,” she presents a really poetic view of 
the feelings of one sinking into the yellow 
wayes in which one is horribly or blissfully 
engulfed. As good, perhaps, as anything is 
this little verse, which (and we call this high 
praise) reminds us of Emily Dickinson:— 

“Blue sky for the roof of my banquet hall, 

(Shall I not boast ?) 
And daisies pied where my feet shall fall, 


With the four great winds for my castle wall, 
And God for my Host.” 


THE PRISONER AT THE Bar. Side- 
lights to criminal justice. By Arthur Train. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2 
net.—The author of this book out of abun- 
dant experience gathers up some of the trage- 
dies, comedies, and eccentricities of the 
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law to show how justice is substantially 
done even with our crude and uncertain 
methods. He makes a startling statement 
at the outset, which after all is easily veri- 
fied, that the criminal is very much like 
other people. It is often a question of 
slightly more or less opportunity or tempta- 
tion which marks the difference between the 
sins of the people who slip into crime and 
detection, and of those who do not. In- 
deed, it is the author’s opinion that the ma- 
jority of those who are guilty of wrong- 
doing and profit by it escape all punish- 
ment, and this common immunity, he thinks, 
is the cause of crime. Seeing dishonesty 
that is not punished because it does not 
happen to cross the track of law or come 
under the ban of the law-givers, the ordi- 
nary adventurer loses all respect for law and 
easily becomes its victim. Various persons 
who compose the court and decide the fate 
of the prisoner at the bar are described, and 
their functions illustrated by many anec- 
dotes. Some of them show that the spirit 
and practice of the new time are better than 
those of our ancestors in good old colony times. 


The Magazines. 


The Bzbelot, December, 1906. Three Se- 
lections from Fiona Macleod. Portland: 
Thomas B. Mosher. It was Mr. Mosher who, 
as it were, reintroduced ‘‘Fiona Macleod” 
to American readers, and it is consequently 
fitting, as well as most interesting, that he 
should give us in the ‘foreword’ of this 
Bibelot a description of his meeting Mr. Sharp 
in Boston several years ago. The impres- 
sion of that encounter, now touched by the 
pathos of the poet’s recent death, is evidently 
strong upon him. Under it it is just possi- 
ble that Mr. Mosher slightly exaggerates the 
quality of ‘Fiona Macleod,” as when he 
quotes a passage as having ‘‘the splendor of 
an ever-widening spiritual beauty.” Still it 
is most natural that we should slightly over- 
estimate the value of a treasure we may be 
said to have discovered; and for us, at least, 
“Fiona” is Mr. Mosher’s special treasure- 
trove. The three selections here contained 
are eminently characteristic; 7.e., they have 
a certain charm of style, grace, beauty, sug- 
gestiveness, but also, we think, a slight 
vagueness, Thus ‘‘The Distant Country” 
is certainly beautiful; but its beauty is like 
that of some scene (familiar enough by day) 
beheld at twilight through a glimmering 
haze, which touches, indeed, to transfigure, 
but also to make half-ghostly. The love of 
the man and the woman do not somehow 
move us very deeply. Mr. Mosher, however, 
is certainly right in quoting as remarkable 
a sentence from the very last of the story. 
“Love is more great than we can conceive, 
and Death is the keeper of unknown redemp- 
tions,’’ The other two sketches are slighter, 
but interesting. We are not, however, quite 
sure that they are really bits of the much- 
talked-of ‘‘Celtic revival.’ They possess 
unquestionable beauty, but the beauty is 
possibly too sophisticated, there is too much 
art in them ((how could it be otherwise with 
Mr. Sharp’s culture and literary bent?) to be 
quite the spontaneous outpouring of the 
imaginative Celt, 
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For the Christian Register. 


A Real Santa Claus. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL. 


You always think of Santa Claus 
In furs and woolly clothes, 

Just riding in his reindeer-sleigh 
In winter, I suppose. 


I think a busy workingman 
He certainly must be, 

In early spring’s warm budding-time 
To graft and bud each tree. 

The pines, the hemlocks, cedars, too, 
With curious kinds of fruit, 

To have them bear the toys and things 
Each Christmas-child to suit. 


Why, yes, of course he has to work, 
And then to feed his deer, 

Or we should miss his jolly face 
And lose our Christmas cheer. 


For the Christian Register. 


One Christmas. 


BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 


It was Christmas morning, and Chubby 
Wilbur was crying. How could such a 
strange thing happen? 

It happened in this way. Chubby’s 
mother was a dressmaker, and worked for 
Mrs. Allen, at the large white house on the 
hill. Mrs. Allen had been hastily summoned 
to a distant city on business of importance. 
Two of her dresses demanded a little altera- 
tion. And so Mrs. Allen wanted Chubby’s 
mother on Christmas day, and Chuhbby’s 
mother must go. 

The little woman looked anxious and 
troubled. It was a far greater disappoint- 
ment to her than it was to Chubby. She had 
bought a little horse and a cart with a seat, 
—large enough to accommodate his much- 
prized sailor doll. She had reserved her 
gift for Christmas morning, when she should 
have time enough to enjoy his appreciation 
of the cheap little toy. It would have been 
such fun! Now everything must be post- 
poned, and she must hurry away, hardly 
allowing herself time for a good-bye kiss. 

“T don’t want you to go,”’ whined Chubby, 
the tears rolling down his fat cheeks, 

‘*Mother doesn’t want to go,” she replied, 
looking hurriedly about for her gloves, ‘‘but 
she must. Now be a good boy. Nellie 
Ray is coming in to play with you, and Mrs. 
Markham [a good neighbor] will give you 
your dinner. Mother’ll come home just 
as early as she can. We'll have our Christ- 
mas then, Kiss me, darling.’ 

Chubby put up a pair of wet lips, and the 
little mother’s eyes were moist as she left 
the house. Christmas was spoiled. That 
was plain enough to be seen, and she did 
feel a bit rebellious as she rang the door- 
bell at the big house on the hill. 

The sound of merry voices met her ear 
as she entered, but they were not for her. 
There was nothing for her but hard work, 
and she was tired of it. She went up to the 
sewing-room, where sat Mrs. Allen, her 
dresses spread out upon a chair. She was 
an elderly lady, who spent her winters with 
her daughter at the house on the hill, She 
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was not a fussy woman, but there were 
certain matters pertaining to her wardrobe 
about which she was very particular. These 
matters she explained at some length, and 
Mrs. Wilbur sat patiently down to her 
task, thinking to herself that, if not espe- 
cially interesting, it was at least all “plain 
sailing,’ and that, if she worked very fast, 
she might perhaps get back to Chubby by 
five o’clock. 

She was working swiftly and _ silently 
when Gertrude Benson, Mrs. Allen’s grand- 
daughter, came in: 

“Why, Mrs. Wilbur!” she exclaimed. 
“JY didn’t know you were here! How is 
Chub?” 

“Very well, thank you.” 

‘“‘Didn’t he want you at home on Christ- 
mas day?” 

‘Well, yes, Miss Benson, he did.” 

Gertrude turned, and looked intently into 
the quiet face of the little seamstress. 

“T suppose grandmother had to hurry up 
things this time,’’ she said, half apolo- 
getically. ‘‘It was such a sudden call.” 

“Oh, yes, Miss Gertrude. I know it 
couldn’t be helped. Will you look at this, 
please? Would you turn this so’’—illus- 
trating—“or so?” 

“Td make it this way,” replied Gertrude. 
“There’s mother calling. I must run.” 

On the way downstairs a bright thought 
struck her. 

‘© mother,” she exclaimed. 
to have some fun!” 

“That’s what you’re always having,” 
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was the mother’s fond reply. ‘“‘What is 
it now, dear?” 
‘‘Oh, never mind, marmee. You'll see.” 


And she went out for a brief consultation 
with Mary, the waitress. 

Mrs. Wilbur’s dinner was always promptly 
served at one o’clock in the small room ad- 
joining the sewing-room. At twelve Ger- 
trude Benson might have been seen flying 
down the street, and a little later she opened 
Chubby’s gate, looking as bright and rosy 
as Christmas sunshine could make her. 

She found Chubby, well wrapped up, sitting 
typon the doorstep with his sailor doll in 
his arms, mournfully watching the larger 
boys at their play. 

“All alone, Chub?” she asked, sympa- 
thetically. 

The little face brightened, for Chubby 
and Gertrude were good friends. 

“Nellie Ray wouldn’t come. 
comp’ny.” 

“That’s too bad, Chubby.” 

“She said my sailor doll was a monkey,” 
he went on, indignantly. 

“Never mind her. Come with me, Chub, 
and we'll have a secret.” 

“A secret?” echoed Chubby. 

“Yes, Chubby, we must hurry.” 

She took the little fat hand in hers, and 
they started. 

“Now, Chubby,” said she, ‘‘we’re going 
to give mamma a surprise,—a Christmas 
surprise.” 

‘Does she know it?” 

“Of course not. It’s a secret, Chubby. 
You’re coming up to my house to eat your 
Christmas dinner with mamma. Won’t 
that be splendid?” 


She had 
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Chubby nodded. They were 
very fast. 

“But you must be as stillasa mouse. When 
mamma comes out to dinner, she’ll see her 
little boy sitting there at the table, and she’ll 
be so surprised! Won’t she, Chub?” 

“Ves. And I shall be s’prised, too.” 

Gertrude gave him a loving shake. 
“You're a dear little stupid goose,” said 
she. ‘Here we are.” 

They went first to the bath-room, and 
Chubby’s face and hands were washed till 
they shone, and his hair was brushed till 
it was as smooth as velvet. Gertrude looked 
at the result of her work with great satis- 
faction. 

“Now you'll do,” she said with an ap- 
proving kiss. “We'll go upstairs very 
carefully. We don’t want mamma to hear 
us. What will she say when she finds 
Chubby sitting at the table?” 

“What will she?”’ asked Chubby, gleefully. 

“We'll see. Now we'll go up, as still as 
two mice.” 

Noiselessly they crept up the stairs and 
entered the little room where the table 
was laid. Chubby almost forgot his caution 
in his delight. The table was decorated 
with evergreen and bright sprigs of holly, 
and Mary was just bringing in the plates. 
The sight of those well-filled plates delighted 
his heart. 

“It’s turkey,” he whispered to Gertrude. 

“Hush, Chubby.” 

‘“There’s cranberry sauce in that dish.” 
But Gertrude hustled him into the high 
chair, her finger on her lip. 

They could see Mrs. Wilbur at her work 
in the next room. She was bending dili- 
gently over her sewing. Things had gone 
smoothly all the morning, and it did seem 
as if she might get back to Chubby by five 
o’clock, 

She would not call it a day’s work, of 
course, but— 

“Dinner is ready, Mrs. Wilbur.’ 

“Tl be there in a minute, Mary.” 

There was just a little basting to do,—to 
fit two pieces together. They were in her 
hand now, just as she wanted them. If she 
left them, she might forget. 

Chubby, meanwhile, was wriggling and 
gigglirig in his chair. 

“Why don’t she come,’ he whispered, 
impatiently. 

“Sh-h-h, Chubby!” 

Chubby wriggled and giggled again. 
last he could bear it no longer. He opened 
his mouth, with a ‘‘Come, mamma!” 
called at the top of his shrill little voice. 

His mother dropped her work and ran at 
once. 


walking 


At 


“Why, John Chubbuck Wilbur!’’ she 
cried, ‘‘Who brought you here?” 
“It’s a Christmas s’prise, mamma! It’s 


a secret.’ 
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“Oh, I can guess that secret,’ said Mrs. 
Wilbur. “It was you, Miss Benson. How 
good you are!”” She couldn’t say any more 
just then, and there was no need.’ 

Gertrude busied herself with Chubby’s 
napkin. The little fellow sat, smiling and 
expectant, his sailor doll beside him in the 
high chair. Gertrude waited upon him, 
enjoying his look of satisfaction and his 
little chuckles of delight. Then she quietly 
withdrew. 

“Tsn’t this a nice dinner, mamma?” 
asked Chubby, ecstatically. 

“Tt’s perfectly delicious, Chubby!’ She 
gave him a little hug as she spoke, which he 
resented, not suspecting that to her he 
was the very best part of the delicious dinner. 

It was over at last, and Mrs. Wilbur won- 
dered what could be done with her boy 
while she finished her work. But Gertrude 
settled all that. 


She appeared just in time. ‘Come, 
Chub,” she cried, gayly. ‘‘Now for a clean 
face and hands again, and then’— She 


whispered something in his ear, and the little 
fellow jumped up and down in glee. 

“A  wanto, mamma!” he cried. 
wanto! Miss Benson says so.” 

“And we'll be back before five o’clock,” 
said Gertrude, seeing her look of anxiety. 

Mrs. Wilbur couldn’t say ‘‘No,” and they 
departed, chatting gayly as they went. ‘The 
sailor doll was not forgotten. Chubby held 
it, tightly squeezed, in one little fat hand. 
The mother took up her sewing again. It 
‘was not so distasteful after all. Christmas 
was a beautiful. happy time; and how good 
everybody was! 

Her nimble fingers fairly flew over her 
work, and at half-past four it was done. 

Mrs. Allen did not hesitate to express her 
satisfaction. : 

“‘T know it’s been hard for you,” she began, 
but Mrs. Wilbur interrupted. 

“Tt’s been a lovely day for me and for 
Chubby. I shall always’”— 

But here Mrs. Allen interrupted. ‘“‘Isn’t 
that the auto coming up the hill?’”’ She 
peered intently out into the gathering dark- 
ness. 

"Ves, 
beckoning. She will take you home. 
you wraps enough?” 

In five minutes Mrs. Wilbur was hurrying 
down the stairs, a fur cape of Mrs. Allen’s 
over her own thick jacket. 

“Now we'll take a spin,” said Gertrude. 
And the ride in the crisp, frosty air was 
very exhilarating. Two pairs of bright eyes 
and very rosy cheeks did Gertrude Benson 
leave at Chubby’s home when that ride was 
over, = 

A mysterious basket was taken out, and 
placed upon the doorstep. Chubby won- 
dered what was init. Mrs. Wilbur turned to 
express her thanks, but the auto was rapidly 
speeding away. 

“Open it, open it!” cried Chubby, as they 
entered their little home. 

Mrs. Wilbur did so. At the top of the 
basket was an envelope addressed to her. 
In it she found a sum of money with Mrs. 
Allen’s card,—*‘ With thanks for working on 
Christmas day.” 

“Oh!” cried Mrs, Wilbur. 


oA 


There’s Chubby, and Gertrude is 
Have 


‘This is ever so 
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much more than I ought to have. And here’s 
a turkey, and jelly, and sweet potatoes, 


and— Oh, Chubby! /sn’t everybody good ?”’ 
- Chubby impatiently wiped off a salt drop 
which had fallen upon his forehead. 

“ There’s such a lot of Christmas in here,’’ 
he said, peeping into the basket. “‘ Will it 


be Christmas to-morrow, too, mamma?” 


“To-morrow and to-morrow and _ to- 
morrow,”’ replied the little mother. ‘‘It 
will be Christmas for a long time, Chubby, 
and we mustn’t forget it.”’ 


A Christmas Gift. 


A gift for each had Santa Claus, 
And one for Baby Ruth;— 
The very thing she needed most, 
Guess what it was—a tooth! 
—John B. Tabb, in Youth. 


Origin of the Christmas Tree. 


Perhaps the oldest sacred idea in existence 
is of a world tree, a tree of life, whose roots 
reached into immortality. In the far north 
the ash-tree was typical: in Germany and 
central Europe the pine was held sacred. 
Their branches played a prominent part in 
the rejoicings attendant on the holy season, 
which was known as yule, gule, iul, and a 
number of similar names. ‘These people 


brought the yule-tree into their Christianity, 


the missionaries little protesting, as a rule. 
In England the skin-clad Anglo-Saxons were 
made to hew their yule-trees to pieces as 
idolatrous symbols, and every good Catholic 
was bidden to burn the logs in token that the 
Holy Child had destroyed heathenism. 

The conyerts asked nothing better. At 
that time of year a yule log was twice as com- 
fortable as a yule branch, and much more con- 
ducive to good cheer. It has blazed on the 
Christmas hearth for more than a thousand 
yule-tides since, and went out only when the 
hearth itself gave way to less poetic but more 
effective methods of heating. Many of the su- 
perstitions and traditions of the pagan yule- 
tree were continued as long as the Christmas 
log was alight. In some parts of England the 
log was represented by a bundle of ash fagots 
bound together. Inall cases a brand was kept 
every year to light the next year’s log with. 
The careful preservation of the brand was a 
certain preventive. of the destruction of the 
house by fire. 

The most beautiful tradition attached to the 
burning of the yule log was that old wrongs 
and heart-burnings perished therein, and, as 
long as the flame was bright on the walls, ene- 
mies were at peace with one another. This 
truce was not always rigidly kept, it is true. 
There have been dark and cruel yule-tides 
in the history of our race. But in the main 
the true spirit of Christmas was kept.—New 
York Evening Post. 


A Generous Horse. 


The following incident, given by a writer 
in the St. Louis Republic, indicates that it 
is possible for a horse to be ‘‘a perfect gentle- 
man,.”’ Two fine-looking horses attached to 
single buggies were hitched near the en- 
trance to the St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange. 
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They were hitched several feet apart, but 
the hitching straps allowed them sufficient 
liberty of movement to get their heads to- 
gether if they so desired. 

The owner of one of them had taken the 
opportunity of a prolonged stop to give the 
horse a feed of oats, which was placed on the 
edge of the sidewalk in a bag. 

He was contentedly munching his oats 
when his attention was attracted by the 
actions of the other horse, which was evi- 
dently very hungry. He eyed the plenti- 
ful supply of oats wistfully and neighed 
in an insinuating manner, 

The horse with the feed pricked up his 
ears politely, and replied with a neigh, which 
must have been, in horse language, an invi- 
tation to the other fellow to help himself. 

Evidently he accepted it, for he moved 
along in the direction of the bag as far as 
the hitching strap would permit. But the 
strap was not long enough, and his hungry 
mouth fell about a yard short of the bag. 

The host noticed and seemed to appreciate 
this difficulty. Fortunately there was some 
leeway to his strap. So he moved slowly 
along the curb, pushing the bag with his 
nose until his guest was able to reach it. 
Then, after a friendly nose-rub of salutation, 
the two horses contentedly finished the 
oats together. 


A German Custom. 


A century or two ago there was a custom in 
Germany for all the parents in a town or vil- 
lage to send the presents they designed for 
their children to one chosen individual, who 
called at each house clad in a motley robe, a 
mask, and a huge flaxen wig. Knocking on 
the door, he called in a loud voice for all the 
good children to appear and receive the gifts 
which the Christ-child, the Christkindlein, 
had sent them. ‘This was the primeval Kriss 
Kringle. Coleridge describes this custom, 
and records that the bad little children had a 
rod left for their correction—New York 
Evening Post. 


We were trying to teach our little lad, 
aged five years, to speak well of the absent 
At dinner he began to relate a personal 
encounter between himself and another 
little boy, and, seeing reproof on our faces, 
he halted for a minute, and then resumed, 
with a deep sigh, ‘‘Well, mamma, Roy is a 
real strong boy,’’—another sigh,—‘‘and— 
he’s got a good education!” —Youth’s Com- 
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New England. 


I. 
A double heritage we owe to thee, 
The prize of beauty and the gift of thought. 
What spell of sweet enchantment must have wrought 
Thy beauteous framework of rock, wood, and sea 
With stately rivers flowing peacefully 
Past old ancestral farms, where men once fought - 
The heroic battle of the right, and bought 
With blood an honored nation’s liberty,— 
A boon that brightens all thy skies anew, 
And gives the mountain pine a hardier grace, 
Deepens the color of fair Merrimac’s blue, 
Quickens the pulse beat and the stirring pace 
Of youth, and reimbues the world with faith, 
Ennobling life and sanctifying death. 


tie 
Oh, be thou, then, forever grandly true 
To that high trust the ages hold in thee ! 
Be leader still, New England, strong and free, 
As is thy honor’s meed and greatness’ due! 
Respect the old, but kindly greet the new! 
Keep fresh and undimmed vision still to see 
The present need and opportunity, 
And let not waiting wrong and weakness sue 
To thee in vain! Then shall thy happy hills 
In greener verdure grow, thy rocks uprise 
In lasting strength, thy streams and rippling rills 
Chant tuneful praises under smiling skies 
Of a fair land that owns the signal word 
That warns and speaks the coming of the Lord. 
—Celia Parker Woolley, in New England Migazine, 


International Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


The present conflict between the French 
State and the Roman Curia cannot fail to 
inure to the advantage of liberal Protestant- 
ism, A former Roman Catholic dignitary 
writes us that Unitarianism, in his opinion, 
is the form of Christianity best adapted 
to the religious needs of millions of his fel- 
low-countrymen, who, like himself, have 
broken with their former belief, and desire 
a religion which shall harmonize their reason 
with their spiritual instincts, their knowledge 
with their faith. He laments that there is 
not a French Unitarian Church in Paris, 
with a rich and beautiful liturgy, and forms 
of worship appealing to the eye and heart. 
The Reformed and Lutheran churches may 
satisfy a small number of these perverts 
from Romanism, but will never become the 
religious home of the multitudes who have 
become estranged from the Roman Church, 

It is, indeed, a rare and wonderful oppor- 
tunity which presents itself to us in France, 
whose intelligent citizens are mostly of the 
religion of Voltaire; namely, belief in God, 
humanity, and immortality. The Israelites 
of France are having no difficulty in reor- 
ganizing their worship on the basis of vol- 
untary subscriptions. There are about forty 
thousand Jews in France, some estimate an 
even smaller number. Their ancient custom 
provides for the support of the synagogue. 
already 136,276 francs annually have been 
subscribed, the interest on five million francs 
At the residence of Madam Eugéne Simon in 
Paris recently steps were taken to form a 
congregation of reformed Jews. A service 
truly national and held in the French tongue 
is proposed. The historian, Theodore 
Reinach, Prof. Abraham of the Sor- 
bonne, and Rabbi Louis G. Levy of Dijon, 
our international ally and friend, took part 
in the meeting. 
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Prof. Montet, dean of the Theological 
School at Geneva, the president of our In- 
ternational Council, has been on a visit of 
some months in France. He writes that 
he is surprised at the tone of the sermons 
he heard and the conversations held with 
Roman Catholic priests and bishops in that 
country. These regretted bitterly the ex- 
treme policy of the pope which made their 
task so much harder. This mistaken policy 
will certainly result in the formation of so- 
cieties for Catholic worship independent of 
Rome. 

The Abbé Houtin, in his bold and search- 
ing book on the Question Bihloque, made 
public such scathing criticisms on Fathers 
Delattre and Hetzenhauer, the two pro- 
fessors of Biblical exegesis whom Pius X. ap- 
pointed in the papal universities in 1904, that 
they are announced to retire from their posi- 
tions. They had become the laughing- 
stock of the students. But Father Houtin 
himself will not much longer enjoy immivu- 
nity. The reactionaries at Rome have not 
forgiven his participation in the Interna- 
tional Congress of Unitarian and other Relig- 
ious Liberals at Geneva last year, where he 
was one of a dozen priests in attendance, 
and his contumacious book will doubtless 
seal his fate. 

Prof, Bonet-Maury of the University of 
Paris, whom we may hope to see at the 
Boston Congress next autumn, is a prolific 
author of books in these later days. His 
admirable work, Les Précurseurs de la Ré- 
forme, et de la Liberté de Conscience dans les 
Pays Latins, du XII, au XV. Srécle, treats of 
the heroes of free thought from Arnold de 
Brescia to Savonarola. His most recent 
book IJIslamtsme et ite Christianisme en 
Afrique (Paris, Hachette), portrays the re- 
markable advance of the religion of Moham- 
med along the Mediterranean coasts, Egypt, 
Mauritania, and equatorial Africa. A final 
chapter describes the actual organization 
of this advancing army of Islam, whose 
conquest of the Dark Continent leaves Chris- 
tian missionary endeavors far in the rear, 
Of the latter, however, he givesa sympathetic 
account. 

Prof. Jean Reville sends us a pamphlet 
of fifty pages on Le Prophétisme Hébreu. 
It is a concise and well-written sketch 
developed from a lecture given at the Musée 
Guimet in Paris. Designed for popular use, 
it will be found helpful for Stunday-school 
teaching and private reading. To any 
American who desires to acquaint himself at 
first hand with the issues between the Church 
of Roman and the French Republic we ad- 
vise the reading of M. Paul Sabatier’s little 
treatise, ‘‘Disestablishment in France,” pub- 
lished in translation by Scribner & Co., New 
York. The hook has had a phenomenal 
popularity. It would be well to read the 
translator’s preface, which is of value, after 
reading the main essay. The book also 
contains in an appendix the new Church law 
now being enforced in France. 

Our ally, Pastor Théophile Bost of Brus- 
sels, author of the Protestant Liberale, aged 
eighty years, celebrated his golden wedding 
recently. His two sons, Timothée Bost of 
Glasgow and Pastor Elisée Bost of Pouzin, 
were present, 
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Don Miguel de Unamuno, rector of the 
University of Salamanca in Spain, in a re- 
cent discourse deplores the ignorance and 
superstition which still reign in Spain, and 
which are a legacy left by the Roman pagan- 
ism to the Latin nations, 

Dr. George Boros, dean of the Unitarian 
College at Kolozsv4r, Hungary, says that 
recently they have received a good number of 
converts from the Roman Catholic Church, 
and that several new churches are being 
built. The Unitarian bishop, Dr. Joseph 


‘Ferencz, has received special decorations from 


the emperor, and has been called into the 
House of Magnates. 

It is not only in France, but all over 
Europe, that the Roman Catholic Church is 
In Spain a liberal movement 
has been inaugurated, which aims at the 
separation of Church and State, secular edu- 
cation, civil marriage and divorce, the sup- 
pression of monastic orders, and similar re- 
forms. Its ultimate success is assured. In 
Bavaria, a Catholic country, the number 
of Catholic converts to Protestantism last 
year exceeded by 60 per cent; those of Protes- 
tants to Romanism, in Prussia by 100 per 
cent. Forty-two new Protestant churches 
have been built in Austria. 

President Roosevelt’s attempts to detach 
the Roman Catholic elements from their 
long-time allegiance to the Democratic party 
by conferring favors on prominent Roman 
Catholics has not been conspicuous for its 
success, and must have shown him the danger 
of mixing religion with politics in the ad- 
ministration of a republic. The declaration 
of Gambetta—‘‘The clergy, there is the 
enemy’’—is as applicable to the United States 
as to France. 

In inaugurating a new Palace of Justice 
at Czernowitz, the capital of Bukowina in 
Austria, as difficulties were raised concerning 
its consecration, the governor decided to 
overcome them by having the ceremony per- 
formed according to the rites of every séct in 
the province. Accordingly, the palace was 
consecrated at two o’clock by the Greek 
Metropolitan, at three by the Roman 
Catholic clergy, at half-past three by the 
clergy of the United Greek Church, at four 
by the Armenian clergy, at half-past four by 
a Protestant pastor, and at five by a Jewish 
rabbi! 

Our Danish liberal friends in Copenhagen 
have made good use of the Postal Mission. 
Mr. Theodore Berg writes: ‘“‘During 1905 
we advertized ten times in eighteen papers, 
and had one hundred and ninety-nine appli- 
cations for books. About twenty per cent. 
asked again for books, and a few have joined 
as members of Det friKirkesamfund. Det 
fri Kirkesamfund at its last general meeting 
resolved to take over the Postal Mission as a 
branch of its work, and as such to assist its 
committee in every way. It will be a great 
help to us in our work, as we have not too 
many Unitarian books in the Danish lan- 
guage. This year we have begun to form a 
lending library. We have already about 
fifty books, which we hope will do good 
service.”’ 

We also learn from the same source that 
the sister of Miss Westenholz, Mrs. Sass, has 
undertaken much of the correspondence 
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arising out of the advertisements, and cal 
excellent results, 

The number of Swedenborgians enrolled 
in England is given as 7,348, in the United 
States as 7,376. 

The German Buddhist Mission has its 
headquarters in Leipzig at No. 9 Marktplatz. 
Here is a library with many books on Budd- 
hism, a catechism of this religion, and tracts 
contrasting it with the monstrosities of 
Christian civilization. Twenty public lec- 
tures were given in its hall on the Buddhist 
faith, A vegetarian restaurant and a re- 
view, Deutsche Monatschrift fuer Buddhisten, 
complete this novel propaganda. 

A new review is about to be founded in 
Milan in the interest of liberal Catholicism. 
Its moving spirit is Don Romolo Murri, and 
among its contributors will be Paul Sabatier, 
Father Tyrell, who recently withdrew from 
the Jesuit body, Abbé Houtin, Father 
Dimnet, and others. 

The most ancient book in the world is 
probably a manuscript recently unearthed 
in Egypt, written on papyrus and thought 
by competent authorities to date from 3550 
B.c, Its title is ‘‘The Instruction of Ptah- 
hotep,” and it contains the counsels of a 
father to his son on the conduct of life. 
Although twenty-five hundred years earlier 
than the Old Testament Book of Proverbs 
it is not without resemblance to that writing, 
and is couched in a similar spirit of lofty 
morality resting on religious sanctions. 


A School for Parish Assistants.* 


BY SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


It is very kind of you to permit me to talk 
to you about one of the many dreams that are 
in the back of my head. No one can go 
among our churches with open eyes and 
heart without discovering the large amount 
of latent power that there is in them,— 
power unutilized and unharnessed. Often 
and often, as I face our congregations of re- 
spectable and virtuous people, I am impressed 
with the way in which their real desires and 
hopes and ambitions fail of any adequate 
embodiment. There is a lack of the door 
of utterance in our churches. 

Am I not right, too, in thinking that one 
of the pressing perplexities of our min- 
isters is to find opportunities of effective 
service for the interested and devoted young 
men and young women in their congrega- 
tions who want somewhere-and somehow 
to help him in his work. Sometimes, by 
the grace of God, a minister is able to preach 
a sermon that stirs the hearts of people to the 
desire to speak and to do something for the 
cause in which they are all enlisted. Half 
a dozen young people come to the minister, 
perhaps, and ask him what they can do, 
and for the life of him he cannot suggest 
anything that really fits the capacity of the 
new recruit, or the limited time he can give, 
or the tact and judgment he can employ. 
Yet at the same time the minister is pain- 
fully aware of vast fields of service that are 
practically unoccupied, not only in the big 
city church, where the problems of poverty 
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and ignorance confront us, but also in the 
country churches, where equal need exists 
for efficient and intelligent service to the 
community, 

Here, then, is a need and a latent power, 
and the problem is how to bring them together. 
Now I have a dream that we might utilize 
more of the interest and ardor of the young 
people in our churches if only we could pro- 
vide for them more adequate training for 
the kind of good work they might be doing. 
Our Sunday-schools are full of eager, bright 
young teachers who want to help the good 
work, but who have had no opportunity 
of training themselves for that special ser- 
vice, The result is that much of our Sun- 
day-school work is not as effective as it 
might be. There is abundance of good will, 
but good will alone is not enough to 
make a successful Sunday-school teacher. 
Is not the same thing true about the charity 
work of some of our churches? It is often 
undertaken by kind-hearted people who 
want to help to carry other people’s burdens, 
but who have no capacity for the service 
except their kind hearts. ‘Church work” 
that is not well done is not only wasteful, but 
also it reacts upon the moral health of the 
worker, The work which we enjoy is the 
work we do well. When we know ourselves 
more or less incompetent for our task, then 
the work drags, and we grumble about it, 
and our enthusiasms dwindle and die. 

Don’t think for a moment that I fail to 
appreciate the value of the volunteer service, 
—that good will and brotherly kindness make 
the very grace of life. For its development 
churches exist: without it none of our 
churches can be fruitful. Let us have more 
and more of the willing and helpful spirit; 
but why not permit it to be not only stimu- 
lated by the preaching and example of the 
ministers, but also wisely guided and kept 
alert and made effective by the intelligent 
leadership of lay workers who understand 
modern methods in education and philan- 
thropy, and who can enter into the many 
details which the minister has not the time 
to attend to. 

I could not have a better illustration and 
description of the kind of work that is wait- 
ing for us than the words of Mrs. Beatley 
to which we have just been listening; and 
doubtless you all appreciate that the reason 
why all those good works are carried on in 
the Church of the Disciples is because they 
have behind them not only the spiritual 
dynamic of Dr. Ames, but also the expert 
judgment and the warm sympathy of Mrs. 
Beatley. If only we could reproduce Mrs. 
Beatley all over the country, the same things 
might happen in greater or less degree in 
every church. 

It was out of such observations and con- 
victions that I ventured to suggest at our 
last annual meeting the possibility of es- 
tablishing a training-school for parish as- 
sistants, Sunday-school superintendents and 
teachers, parish visitors, and managers of the 


educational and philanthropic activities of | 


our churches. There is nothing novel, of 
course, in the idea. It is not original with 
me, Itisan idea that has proved abundantly 
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Deaconesses, maintained by many of the 
older Christian bodies and especially in this 
country in the I,utheran, the Methodist 
Episcopal, and the Protestant Episcopal 
communions. We cannot adopt precisely 
their methods because we have not precisely 
the same impulse. It would be difficult, 
that is, for a Unitarian young woman to 
find in the Methodist or Episcopal training- 
schools just the preparation that would be 
needed for work in our churches, I believe, 
however, that it is possible for us to adopt 
some of these fruitful methods and to make 
use of them in developing what I have 
called the latent power in our church activi- 
ties. 

I suggest that we organize a school for 
parish assistants in Boston, to be under the 
direction of a board of managers, originally 
appointed by the directors of the Association, 
I suggest that, if resources permit, the board 
of managers should hire a house in the city 
or in some suburb where the young women 
students can find a cheerful and sympathetic 
home, and which can be used for classes and 
conferences. I suggest experimentally a 
two years’ course of training. ‘The first 
year should be spent chiefly in the School 
for Social Workers conducted under the 
joint auspices of Harvard University and 
Simmons College, and under the direction of 
Dr. Brackett. In that school one can take 
courses in the principles of Social Service, 
in the methods of Neighborhood Improve- 
ment, and the Relation of the Church and 
Charity. The student can find there, that is, 
adequate training for the management of 
philanthropic activities in our churches, 
for settlement work, and for the work of im- 
proving the conditions of living. Then that 
work in the School for Social Service ought 
to be supplemented by certain more direct 
instruction in the house itself by teacher: 
selected by the board of managers. There 
should be a course, for instance, in Sunday- 
school Methods, a course in Parish Methods 
and Administration, a course in the Art of 
Teaching, and, if circumstances permit, a 
course in Music and the Art of Singing, In 
the second year I suggest that the students 
should begin the practical application of 
what they have learned, working in con- 
nection with some active church, doing just 
the kind of work that has been discovered 
to us this morning. In addition to this ap- 
prenticeship they should have definite 
instruction in the history of the Bible, in the 
lives of Jesus and of Paul, and iu the ele- 
ments of Church History (with particular 
attention to the history of our own move- 
ment, the study of the sects, and the history 
of missions), in the elements of home nurs- 
ing, domestic economy, hygiene, and pre- 
ventive medicine. A two years’ course 
arranged somewhat on that basis would 
provide our churches with competent and 
efficient workers, and, in my judgment, 
greatly upbuild their power of public service- 
ableness. 

Now what is the possibility of the fulfil- 
ment of such a dream? I have made a care- 
ful estimate of the preliminary expense of 


|the enterprise, and I am prepared to say 


fruitful in a number of Christian fellowships | that to give the matter an adequate test of 
The precedent is found in the Schools for | two years we should have in sight not less 
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than $12,000. Of course I have briefly 
outlined the ideal organization. It would 
be possible to abbreviate the course or to 
get along without a house, or it might be 
possible to secure volunteer teachers. When 
I place the sum at $12,000, I mean that 
the thing shall be done with absolute ade- 
quacy both as to equipment and expert 
teaching. Of that sum of $12,000 I have 
the pleasure of saying that one-half is al- 
ready pledged by a few loyal friends. A 
certain amount of income may be expected 
from students’ fees, but not enough to make 
the enterprise self-supporting at the start. 
We need an additional $6,000 to launch the 
enterprise complete. 

One other question that may arise in your 
minds is about the future of these students 
when they have secured their training. I 
have faith to believe that a sufficient number 
of our churches will desire to employ these 
trained lay workers at a small though reason- 
ably adequate remuneration, though faith 
again is given me to believe that a reasonable 
number of young people who have some 
means of their own will be glad to enlist in 
this kind of service, ‘That, then, is the hope 
and dream in which I want to enlist your 
interest and co-operation. I cannot but 
believe that its fulfilment will not only make 
the work of our churches more effective in 
practical ways, but will also open the door 
of opportunity to a number of eager young 
people. 


Twentieth-century Evangelist Alliance, 


BY FREDERICK PRESTON. 


While seeking to double this year’s con- 
tributions for missionary purposes to the 
American Unitarian Association, our laity 
and clergy ought to double their efforts in 
direct services for attracting non-Unitarians 
to the light of our Twentieth-century Gos- 
pel. I can say with good authority that 
quite a number of our ablest men, ministers 
of churches about Boston not holding ves- 
pers, would gladly give their time Sunday 
afternoon or evening. Such work may be 
so different from the responsibility of the 
pastoral relationship that it will increase 
rather than lessen a man’s capacity of ser- 
vice for his own church, stimulate good 
health rather than become an additional 
burden for a busy man. While for most 
who are already of our faith Sunday morning 
is the best time for the weekly public worship, 
for propagandist lectures, talks, conferences, 
every day of the week may be used, and week- 
days or Sunday evenings are better times 
for reaching outsiders. Semi-deserted meet- 
ing-places under the control of those who are 
with us in faith are abundant in most of our 
large cities. I have in mind a grand cathe- 
dral structure having a vestry suitable for a 
small audience with only some forty public 
services a year, The buildings are open 
every day, properly heated and ready for 
people to meet; but it would be a very dis- 
couraging undertaking to get permission to 
use this almost unused building for the re- 
ligious instruction that millions in our 
great cities need. It would relieve the 
monotony of the janitor’s keeping guard 
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to have more meetings arranged, even 
if they were attended by only two or 
three. This is not a general criticism. It 
is suggested rather by what I have seen of 
the notable success of several of our best- 
known churches in the use of their buildings 
and of the talents of ministers and all sorts of 


people for varied beneficence and propagand- | 


ism. What I would propose is a society 
of some active workers for arranging meeting- 
places and times for audiences and speakers, 
and to carry out plans of making these widely 
known. : 

Reading the advertised announcements, 
of a series of orthodox revival meetings at 
various Presbyterian, Methodist, and Baptist 
churches in New York City, I wished that 
there might be a series of Twentieth-century 
Revival Meetings at the Hicksite Friends’ 
Meeting-house, at the Reformed Jewish 
Temple Emmanuel, at the Universalist 
Church of the Divine Paternity, and at the 
Unitarian Church of the Messiah. One of 
the best Unitarian sermons that I ever heard 
I heard in the historic Friends’ Meeting-house 
at Flushing. The best eulogy of Unitarian 
Christianity that I remember hearing was 
spoken by a rabbi of a reformed Jewish so- 
ciety before an audience mostly of orthodox 
Christians. My criticism of the Progres- 
sive Friends is that they keep their re- 
sources for the exposition of spiritual truth 
so closely to themselves and of the Reformed 
Jews that they are not more eager for bring- 
ing in the Messianic age of religious enlighten- 
ment for all races in America. We ought to 
be interested in devising plans and putting 
them in operation for making the utmost use 
possible of available property, personality, 
and talents for Twentieth-century Missions 
and Revivals, Prophecy, and Evangelism. 


What does it Mean? 


A pastor of a Wisconsin Congregational 
church was an ardent advocate of the new 
theology. Not long since he resigned and 
went to the Unitarian Church. Another Wis- 
consin pastor of the same theological tend- 
ency left his pulpit and has since been flock- 
ing with men of the Unitarian stamp. A 
pastor of a Presbyterian church in Illinois 
held and advocated what are called the mod- 
ern views of the Bible. The church became 
greatly dissatisfied with his preaching and 
prevailed upon him to resign his pastorate. 
He then applied for admission into a Uni- 
tarian conference. An Illinois pastor of a 
Congregational church advocated new views, 
the “‘accepted results” of scholarship, ete. 
His views did not prove acceptable to some 
of his people. He resigned and is now in a 
Unitarian church, unless the information at 
hand is incorrect. A former Chicago pastor 
who was ‘‘liberal’’ recently told one of our 
present Chicago ministers that he might as 
well get into the “band wagon” and come 
along; that he himself was a Unitarian, 
although pastor of a Congregational church. 
Andover Theological Seminary struck what 
it considered a rich vein in “‘ progressive or- 
thodoxy.”’ Now it is proposed to take An- 
dover to Harvard University, which was 
taken over to Unitarianism nearly a hundred 
years ago. 
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What do these indications mean? What 
did they mean a hundred years ago?—The 
Advance, 


The Civic Basis of Sunday Laws. 


I wish to state in a few sentences the true 
principle, as I understand it, upon which 
what are known as Sunday laws can be main- 
tained without violation of religious freedom. 

The people of Massachusetts do not mean 
to compelany man to-any religious observance 
by law, or to prevent by law any religious ob- 
servance which the conscience of any person 
demands of him, unless it interferes with the 
rights of others. No church sect, doctrine, 
or creed is to be permitted to wield the powers 
of the State. So it is no good reason for 
maintaining our Sunday laws that it is be- 
lieved by a large number, or even a large ma- 
jority of the people, that to keep the Sabbath 


‘day holy is a divine command. 


But we have a right to establish holidays, 
and to secure them against disturbance. We 
have the right to limit the hours of labor, 
And we have the right to secure our dwellings 
against disturbing noises in the street or on 
other men’s premises. We have the right to 
secure the quiet of the night. Nobody ques- 
tions the lawfulness of this exercise of power 
by the State, and nobody deems it an undue 
restraint of individual conscience or individ- 
ual liberty. 

Experience has convinced a majority of 
our people that a rest from labor of one day 
in seven is not only desirable but essential for 
the mental and bodily health of men and 
women in general. A great many persons 
think that that day of rest ought to be de- 
voted to a consideration of spiritual interests 
of the relation of man to his Creator and the 
hopes of a future state, to the religious train- 
ing of the young and the religious improve- 
ment of persons of mature age. The State 
has the right, I think, to secure this period of 
rest by law. ‘There is the same right to do it 
that there is to secure the quiet of the night. 
Whether the curfew law be wise or unwise, I 
suppose no man would claim that such a law 
would be tyranny. 

Now, to secure the opportunity for that 
large proportion of the people who desire to de- 
vote one day in seven to rest, to religious study 
and meditation, or religious instruction of 
their children, it is not enough to enact that 
they shall not be disturbed in their houses or 
their churches. If business be permitted to 
go as usual, if the factories and shops may be 
opened, if teams are to go along the streets, 
and every kind of secular business may pro- 
ceed at will of the individual, it will be impos- 
sible for those who want the religious holiday 
to get it. If Jordan & Marsh keep open on 
Sunday, every clerk who desires to have his 
Sunday as a day of rest must lose his place, 
and every other dealer must keep his own 
store open in order to maintain his competi- 
tion. 

The right to prevent this rests on the same 
principle as the laws which prohibit men, 
women, and children in factories from work- 
ing more than a certain number of hours in 
the week, and requiring fourteen or sixteen 
hours of the day to be left free. ‘The law pro- 
hibits the factory owner from employing the 
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individual operative more than eight or ten 
hours. This is simply to secure the remainder 
of the day for rest. Whether it be wise or 
unwise, no man claims that it is beyond the 
reasonable power of the State. 

Now the law which secures Saturday after- 
noon to workmen in the factory may for the 
same reason Secure Sunday to all citizens 
alike. 

The factory bell and the steam whistle must 
be silent during the hours of the night. The 
trade procession or the torchlight procession 
shall not be allowed to pass my home at mid- 
night. The trip hammer may properly be 
compelled to cease its din in the neighboring 
factory, that my family may sleep. ‘The lot 
which is vacant next to that whereon I dwell 
shall not be used by its proprietor for boister- 
ous games at unreasonable hours. 

I do not therefore undertake, in advocating 
moderate and reasonable Sunday laws, to put 
any restraint upon the conscience of my neigh- 
bor or compel him to any religious observance 
which his own conscience does not demand of 
him. But I think the State may secure for 
its citizens reasonable periods of rest and rea- 
sonable opportunity for worship, religious 
meditation, and religious instruction, which, 
if desired by a large enough body of citizens, 
may be secure frominterruption by the pro- 
hibition of secular business.—George F. Hoar. 


The Bishop of Carlisle. 


At the last Anglican Congress at Bar- 
row, the president, the Bishop of Carlisle, 
discussed with an open mind the problems 
of the Church of England. As reported in 
the London Times he said, in part :— 


The place in which the Congress meets 
to-day affords an apt illustration of the 
spirit of the message I desire to proclaim. 
Barrow is a town of quite recent develop- 
ment, teeming with great industries in the 
smelting of ore, the making of steel, the build- 
ing of ships, and other kindred operations,—a 
town of rapid growth, replete with progres- 
sive intelligence, pushing energy, and in- 
quiring thought. Yet not far away are 
heath-clad hills and sequestered dales and 
quiet landscapes of ineffable loveliness. At 
its eastern gates stand the venerable ruins 
of one of the most beautiful of English 
abbeys. 

So, to my thinking, must the Church of 
England be and do unless it is to decay and 
perish. It must be both ancient and modern, 
primitive and progressive. .. I do not forget, 
I greatly value, the Church of England’s 
claim to apostolic succession, yet I believe 
her surest title to historic character rests 
primarily on her fidelity to the historic 
gospel. But the Church of England is not 
only historic in her relation to the change- 
less Christ. 
to the changing nation. . . . I have no desire 
to overlook the failures or condone the 
faults of the English Church, yet, in spite 
of all, I am well within the truth when I say 
that but for the English Church there would 
not have been, as we have them now, either 
English people or English Parliament or 
English liberty or English literature, or 
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even, when we remember the two Bacons, 
the philosophy and the science of which we 
are justly proud. And, whatever part we 
may take in the education controversy of 
the hour, these facts at least are incon- 
trovertible. It was the Church which 
created the universities, it was Churchmen 
like Colet who prepared the way for second- 
ary education, and it was the Church which 
conceived the idea of the national school 
long before the nation woke up to the wisdom 
of adopting it. But there are two ways of 
being true to history,—the way of wisdom 
and the way of folly, the way of progress 
and the way of stagnation. . . . It is dis- 
astrous to go as far back as councils unless 
we go still further back to Christ. To me it 
seems that our Church of England is in 
danger of going too near to the Middle Ages, 
yet not near enough to the Christ. It is in 
danger, too, of falling behind the times, 
and, in consequence, of being forsaken by 
the people. The most solemn fact I know 
about the Church of England to-day is 
that so small a proportion of the whole 
population, and a still smaller proportion 
of the male population, attends her public 
services. We condemn the indifference of 
the people; but our condemnation is unjust 
if we condone the shortcomings of the Church. 
And one of these shortcomings is that the 
world is too much in the Church and the 
Church too little in the world. 

The present age seems in peculiar measure 
an age of transition for the English Church. 
The Oxford Movement has done great things 
for the Church of England. It has revived 
the historic sense, has shown the English 
Church to be not only national, but catholic 
also, has emphasized the fundamental dif- 
ference between regeneration and conver- 
sion, has proved that reverence for forms 
is not necessarily formalism, has assisted the 
evangelical movement to deepen the sense 
of sin, has brought into prominence the 
sacramental elements of the faith, and has 
renewed the social vigor of the Christian 
revelation. But these great things the 
Oxford Movement wrought at great cost 
not only in the loss of some of its noblest 
founders, but also in the loss of the true 
proportion between authority and freedom, 
of the bearing of the past on the pres- 
ent, of the strict limitations of the value of 
ritual in religion, of the due relation between 
corporate life and individual responsibility, 
and particularly in the loss of the full reali- 
zation of the rights and liberties of the laity 
of the Church, The hour, I believe, has now 
struck for reckoning up the losses of the 
Oxford Movement not less carefully than its 
gains, for winnowing the chaff from the 
wheat, that the fields of the present may be 
sown with better seed for the harvests of the 
future. 

One of the prime duties of every Church- 
man to-day, at least, so it seems to me, is to 
make as clear as he can to his own mind, that 
he may also make clear to the minds of others, 
what he really means by the Church. He 
ought to be quite sure whether by the Church 
he means the whole body of the baptized 
or only a selection of them; whether the 
Church includes non-episcopal commun- 
ions or is limited by descent through Episco- 
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pacy; what is the real distinction between 
the Church visible and invisible; what is 
the true nature of a sacrament, and par- 
ticularly what is the true Christian rank of 
the Second Sacrament in the economy of 
the Gospel; whether the Church governs the 
doctrines of the Bible or the Bible governs 
the doctrines of the Church; whether per- 
sons may search the Scriptures freely and 
independently for themselves or only search 
them after they have been taught to find 
nothing else save that for which they have 
been authorized to look; whether tradition 
has the authority of truth or truth be in- 
dispensable to the authority of tradition; 
whether any council since Apostolic days 
has been so free from error as to claim in- 
fallibility for its decrees; on what precise 
grounds and to what extent the opinions 
of ancient fathers are of greater value than 
those of modern theologians and divines; 
whether God the Holy Ghost be not as 
much the Living Guide of the Church in 
the twentieth as in any preceding century. 
How does the Church intend to treat the 
scientific temper of the age? Does she intend 
to welcome it as a friend or resist it as a foe? 
And with regard to the general diffusion 
of knowledge, we see that one result has 
already been to diminish amazingly the orbit 
of ecclesiastical authority. Many a man in 
the workshop to-day knows more about the 
Bible and Church history than many a monk 
and bishop a few generations ago. . . . What 
reply will the Church of England give? 
Will she be primitive without being progres- 
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sive? Will she shut herself in behind walls 
of tottering traditions? Will she shrink 
into a denomination within the nation? 
Will she educate her priests as seminarists? 
Will she keep the cup of power, if not of 
sacrament, from the laity? Will she make 
theology the basis of religion? Or will she 
choose the better part, and be both primi- 
tive and progressive, not discarding tradition, 
but preferring truth; not ceasing to be 
definite while desiring to be enlightened, 
training her clergy, not in caste exclusive- 
néss, but in clear, comprehensive thinking, 
making life in God the basis of religion and 
life for man its evidence, bringing the light 
and power of the Gospel to bear on all na- 
tional, intellectual, social, and moral prob- 
lems; according a glad welcome to all 
reverent inquiry, and a loving embrace to 
every kind of truth; recognizing the sacra- 
mental priesthood of the laity, of which 
priesthood the clergy are, through Christ 
and his apostles, the ordained ministers? 

Remember, human nature is ineradicably 
religious. You cannot sunder man, man 
cannot sunder himself, from the intuitions 
and emotions of religion. God has made 
man in his image, and, although we may 
deface, we cannot undo the work of God. 
It does not rest with the churches to deter- 
mine whether men shall be religious or not. 
God has settled that. But it does rest with 
the churches to decide whether or not they 
will co-operate with God in developing the 
progressive religiousness of man. If they 
fail, then will the days of the good and wild 
olives be revived. The present churches 
will be cut off, and God will graft on some 
other stock the religious growths of the 
future. 

‘The moment of decision for the Church of 
England is, I believe, drawing very near. 
We stand at the parting of the ways. The 
only choice before us is advance or ruin, 
fresh development or certain decay. We 
cannot be saved by having been the Church 
of the past unless we become also the Church 
of the present. It will not do for us to trust 
to our apostolic succession, as the Jews 
trusted to their descent from Abraham, how- 
ever glorious that succession may be, unless 
we come into organic relation with the world 
around us, and have a living faith in a liv- 
ing God. Shall we carnalize and material- 
ize our holy religion? Shall we shrink 
from enlightenment and dread the icono- 
clasm of truth, and, magnifying hostilities 
among ourselves, show the world that we 
neither know nor care what human brother- 
hood means? Or shall we, for the sake of 
the Divine Redeemer and the sinful re- 
deemed, close our ranks and sink our dif- 
ferences, resolute to break materialism in 
pieces with the forces of the spirit of God, 
the God of all kinds of good knowledge, 
the Author and Giver of all kinds of truth, 
the loving Father of all men, in love of whom 
all men of every race and church are brethren? 
In my young days I often dreamed dreams, 
and now I am growing old I sometimes see 
visions. Among my sweetest visions is 
that of a truly catholic and apostolic Church, 
—a church wide as the world and holy as the 
glorious gospel of the Blessed God. In 
this vision I seem to see all the churches 
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slowly marching into the one flock of that one 
Church, with its one Lord, one faith, one 
baptism, one All-Father. In the van of the 
procession I see our own beloved Church of 
England, with a vast train of young and old, 
rich and poor, learned and ignorant, sinful 
yet pardoned, carried in her arms and holding 
on to her robes. Then I see the non-con- 
formist and other reformed churches fol- 
lowing close behind; and then the Greek 
and other Eastern churches emancipated 
from their trammels and glowing with free- 
dom; then the Roman Church, purified as 
by fire; and, last of all, the hosts which no 
man can number, all washed in the blood 
of the Lamb. ‘Then I wake and find it all a 
vision, yet not a vision of the black closing 
night, but of the red opening dawn. ‘That 
God will grant to this Congress the power 
to help forward, if only by a single step, the 
realization of this vision is my heart’s most 
earnest prayer to-day. 


New York Letter, 
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I went the other day to see the rapidly 
progressing building of the little Flatbush 
church. I was with one of the women of 
the congregation, and no one could have 
shown keener interest in her private resi- 
dence than did this woman in the new 
edifice. “It looks very little,’’ she said, 
“but it looks very good.’”’ And so it does. 
It is a small building, arranged along the 
lines of the pretty Montclair, N.J., church. 
There is space for future enlargement should 
need arise, and the design is attractive in the 
extreme. Rev. Mr. Harvey has been preach- 
ing to the Flatbush people for two Sundays, 
and he has been generally liked. 

Mr. Brundage’s usefulness in church work 
and its relation to the public is ever growing. 
There is a Sunday evening service, held regu- 
larly in the Third Church now. At this 
service popular topics are discussed, and a 
good orchestra of home talent adds to the 
attractiveness of the meetings. “A Con- 
trast Between the Old and New” and “The 
Old Idea of God, and the New,” were recent 
subjects, 

The report of work done at the Willow 
Place houses could fill easily a longer letter 
than this; but, as the New Unitarian has so 
recently devoted much space to it, there is 
no need of repetition. 

Up in Harlem Mr. Wright’s church is 
doing its usual service to the community. 
That society still holds an annual fair, 
though many Unitarian churches are doing 
away with them and trusting to donations 
equivalent to the money spent at fairs. 
The Lenox Avenue people make a social 
event of the occasion. Incheon and dinner 
are served during the three days of the fair. 
Mrs. Lewis, the president of the Alliance, is 
making her home in Boston this winter; 
but the plans she laid out for the year’s 
work are being faithfully and lovingly 
carried out. Sunday-school work holds an 
important share in the thought and time of 
the Lenox Avenue Society. Mrs. Beatley 
spoke upon this subject at the November 
meeting of the Alliance, § Mrs, Beatley gave 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 2oth Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and Cor. Franklin and 
Geary Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 


Founded in 1825. 

The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
yotional works. 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
E. St. John. 

Address contributions to the Tvreasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. 

Publication Agent, Mr. C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday-School Society. 


Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote relig- 
ious and moral education. Publishes manuals and tracts, 
issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, carries 
on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago. 

President, Rev. Edward A. Horton. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 


Superintendent of Book-room, Mr. Philip C. McMurdie. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work, 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Charles T. 
Catlin. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 


Organized in 1896. 

Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for “Truth, Worship, and Service.” 

Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Philip C. 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Organized in 1886. 

The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending speakers upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Rev. Joseph H. Crooker, D.D., President. 

Rev. Manley B. Townsend, Secretary. 

Address correspondence to the Publication Agent, Mr. 
C. L. Stebbins. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 


many helpful suggestions, but it is difficult 
to adopt some of the Boston methods in a 
New York Sunday-school. Mr. Wright has 
a class for the teachers, and his help is very 
effective. A dancing class has been added 
to the other interests for young people. A 
small fee is charged, a good teacher engaged, 
and the result is most satisfactory. There 
is a flourishing club for men which discusses 
many civic questions. For December Mr. 
Wright’s sermon topics are: ‘“The Light of 
Faith,” ‘Knowledge and Love,” “‘Life’s Last 
Word,” “The Divine Presence,’ ‘““The Sacra- 
ment of Sorrow.” 

The pastor of All Souls’ Church does not 
confine his work, as we all know, to his own 
immediate parish. Like one before him ‘‘to 
do good” seems to be ‘‘his religion.” When 
such a man as Gen. Bingham says that “Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, all alone, by his persist- 
ent patience, has done more to abate the 
gambling nuisance than the four district 
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attorneys in the counties included in this 
greater city, and all the criminal courts com- 
bined,”’ one gets at least a glimpse of Mr. 
Slicer’s outside work. And then his per- 
sonal efforts in the People’s Institute affairs 
are enormous and telling. Mr. Slicer has the 
saving grace of humor to aid him, and that 
has a tremendous effect upon the East 
Side. 

Prof. Charles Sprague-Smith is head of the 
Institute; and he spoke recently before 
the Brooklyn Women’s Club. He gave a 
sketch of the work done in Manhattan by 
bringing both, indeed all classes of society, 
together, and the spreading influence of such 
methods. An interesting development is 
the using of the drama to uplift the people, 
and, as a result, the purifying of the drama 
to meet the demands of the Institute. 
Several managers of big theatres have given 
their attention to this matter; and, when it 
becomes, as in some cases it has, a money 
- consideration to them, we catch the promise 
of cleaner plays at possible prices. ‘There is 
no sensationalism in the People’s Institute. 
The leaders and workers are men of standing 
and wisdom, and the hundreds who fill the 
Cooper Union Hall every Sunday evening 
are earnest, thoughtful men and women. 
Then, as Prof. Smith says, they have an 
opportunity to “talk back’ to the speakers, 
a privilege denied them in the churches. He 
advises ministers to come over there and 
learn; for much socialistic nonsense is talked 
from the pulpits by men who mean well, but 
who do not know the alphabet of working 
with the people. 

This unavoidable onsense then, we can 
see, is not preached from All Souls’. Mr. 
Slicer understands, and his influence must 
affect the output of his church work of 
necessity. 
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“Happy New Year!” 


—— 


Christmas has come and gone, but the 
opportunity to apply Christmas remains. 
Speaking for the Sunday School,—and that is 
chiefly our duty here,—I see large leading 
lines of teaching running out from the great 
subject, and giving power to certain truths. 
“What is truth?” said one of old. Centuries 
are trying to answer the question. The 
education of youth proceeds well when it 
uses biography and history and character 
to enforce truths, to bring them forth from 
scholastic vagueness into the light of reality. 

The Christmas spirit contains sublime 
theories and great truths, call it a temper, 
an attitude, a discipleship, an atmosphere; 
yet if it be this or that of the kind, there must 
exist sources of truth, of principles—yes, of 
convictions—strong enough to produce these 
results, The climate of any given region 
comes not by chance: it springs from laws 
of nature. 

By all this I mean that Sunday-School 
training must be taken up afresh with a 
clearer, stronger insight and foresight, just 
because Christmas stirs deeper thought. 
Behold the questions that arise in our day. 
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If we are to have peace and good will on 
earth, how can they be realized? If we seek 
a brotherhood of man, how is it to be es- 
tablished amid the discordant forces of human 
selfishness and ambition? If we hope for 
righteous laws and unspotted law-givers, 
what must be done to bring the better days? 
If Christmas has exalted the generous giver, 
where lies the pathway to the achievement 
of the ideal in face of gigantic greed of gain 
and massed mercantile power? If the spirit 
of Jesus is reasonable, desirable, possible, 
what can we do to enthrone it over men’s 
motives and actions? 

The answer comes back quickly,—Edu- 
cate! As we are meeting grave problems in 
society and State by education, lavishly pay- 
ing of our citizenship substance for schools, 
colleges, libraries, and art, so must the train- 
ing by religion be active and progressive. 
The inert catechism will not suffice. Pure, 
didactic instruction will not answer. Truth 
presented in the haze of abstract terms fails 
with the young thinker. He must have 
examples. His mind needs the treatment of 
life. Even as Jesus lived in the world the 
truths he knew and felt, and so became the 
Great Teacher, thus the Christmas spirit, 
or the Christ spirit, must be set forth in il- 
lustrations many, lighting -up human life 
and destiny. They are abundant. Failures 
here, successes there. On the throne, at the 
stake. 

“Happy New Year!” indeed, if you who 
teach seize this handle and work this way! 
Happy for you and the class! Happy for 
the home and State, in results sure to come! 
Happy for the church and religion to which 
you will certainly contribute through your 
graduates, enlightened, loyal members! 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


(This department is in charge of Miss Grace R. Torr, 
Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 25 
Beacon Street, hours 9 to 12 andx to 5. All reports or 
notices should be sent to her. ] 


At the New Year. 


At the New Year we all of us stop to think, 
We look back upon our lives. We see our 
mistakes. We look forward and see our 
opportunities. We realize that we are one 
year older, richer in experience, but poorer 
in time to do. And so it is that, forgetting, 
yet depending upon that which is behind, 
we take a fresh start and press on to that 
awaiting us. 

It is well that we of the Union thus stop 
and think. Have I, personally, during the 
past year fully realized the importance and 
significance of our Young People’s work? 
Have I given it the interest and support that 
I might have? Could not a guild have been 
established in this church to good advantage? 
Or, if there is a union, has it lived up to its 
high purpose and its possibilities? What 
have been the main mistakes? Has it not 
desired to get, more than to give? How 
could our federation have been used to better 
purpose? How could our national work 


have been better furthered? Such are the! landS 
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questions we ask ourselves. Arid, as we 
ask, we see just where it is that we have 
failed and fallen short. 

This, then, is the time to determine that 
mistakes shall not be repeated, but that, 
throwing off discouragement, strengthened 
by experience, and inspired by the challenge 
of the future, we start afresh to serve our 
cause. 

At this time see if your dead or dominant 
union cannot be revived, see if fresh enthusi- 
asm cannot be instilled into your guild. 
Determine that you will show a larger in- 
terest and give a greater service to the work 
at large. 

At this coming of the New Year let us all 
realize, as at no other time, the heritage we 
have received from the past, the duties we 
have at the present, and the opportunities 
which await us in the future, But let us 
remember that we can neither rest on the 
fruits of the past or the hopes of the future. 
Each year brings with it new and peculiar 
problems. Each year has its duties to be 
met, its call to be answered. Our work is 
in the present. ‘The age demands the young. 
We have enthusiasm, we have life. The 
Church has need of us. Youth cannot always 
last: another year, and our chance of service 
is gone. 

So in the spirit of this season let us remem- 
ber that ours is a cause worth all we can give, 
that the Church is calling for our service, 
that the possibilities of this present year 
must be realized by us, and us alone, and 
so, remembering, let us consecrate our youth 
anew to the service of the coming year. 

HaroLtD G. ARNOLD. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


The South Middlesex Alliance branches 
will meet at 25 Beacon Street on Thurs- 
day, Jan. 3, 1907, at eleven o’clock. 


The mid-week service at King’s Chapel 
will be conducted January 2, at twelve 
o’clock, by Rev. S. M. Crothers, D.D., of 
Cambridge. 


Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 
The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


hs Marriages. 


In Roslindale, roth inst., by Rev. George 
of West Roxbury, Fred R. Knapp and Lillie M. 
both of Boston. 


Bodge 
Foley, 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington S8t., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, andchapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


HY SUFFER ina northern climeate 5 when able to 

change and be pa erie Domed haves ld Va.”? 
Write for facts to one who S. Read, High- 
prings, Va. (A Rickmend suburb.) 
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At the Twilight Meeting of the Church of 
the Disciples, Sunday, December 30, at 4 
p.M., Miss Eva Channing will speak of 
“Channing, the Man.’ All are invited. 


The New Year’s Eve communion service 
will be held at eight o’clock, December 31, at 
the Church of the Disciples. A meeting for 
devotion and communion may be welcomed 
by members of other churches as well as by 
those who have special associations with 
this church. A cordial invitation is extended 
to all. 


The Ministerial Union meets at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Monday, December 31. Dis- 
cussion at 11 A.M., in Room 3, led by Rev. 
A. P. K. Shurtleff and Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr. 
Subject, “What is the Message of the 
Churches?” Lunch in Channing Hall at 
12.30, fifty cents each. Address after lunch 
by Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, D.D 
Subject, ‘“My English Experience.’’ All min- 
isters invited to attend. ‘I. J. Horner, Secre- 
tary. 

Meetings. 


New York LEacuE.—The regular meet- 
ing was held on Friday, December 7, at the 
Second Church in Brooklyn, with an attend- 
ance of about 130. Reports were approved, 
and the treasurer reported a balance on hand 
of $98.80. The president, Mrs. Emil L. 
Boas, gave notice of the intention of the league 
to be incorporated, same to be voted on at 
the January meeting. Miss Warren for the 
Religious News Committee gave a concise 
and admirable report of the religious events 
in the many conferences and meetings held 
during the summer and fall. Rev. Mr. 
Dutton, the newly-appointed minister at the 
Second Church, Brooklyn, spoke for the 
Philanthropic News Committee on the edu- 
cational work at Lincoln Centre. An ap- 
peal for help in the work at Wichita, Kan., 
was made by the president and indorsed by 
Mrs. Robert H. Davis, and the collection 
taken for same realized $20. ‘The topic for 
the day’s discussion, ‘‘Unitarianism in Hun- 
gary,” was then taken up in a paper written 
by Mrs. Hunter of Yonkers and in her ab- 
sence read by Miss Munroe of Brooklyn. It 
described the beginning of the faith, three 
hundred and thirty-eight years ago, its 
growth and developments through many 
years of repression and persecution, and the 
framing of the charter which granted toler- 
ation in such broad terms that it has been 
the means of saving Unitarianism in Hun- 
gary from total extinction. After the 
paper a short disctission followed, and the 
meeting adjourned for lunch and a social 
hour. Bertha M. Roberts, Recording Sec- 
retary. 

Churches. 


BEVERLY, Mass.—The First Parish, Rev. 
B. R. Bulkeley: Dedicatory exercises were 
held at the opening of the parish house on the 
evening of December 7, Roland W. Boyden 
presiding. A devotional service was con- 
dueted by the minister, with responsive 
reading, prayer of dedication, and a word 
of greeting. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Robert Robertson, Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, 
D.D., Mr. Arthur T. Foster, and Mr. Arthur 
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A, Furness. After the addresses, the occa- 
sion® became informal. Refreshments were 
served, and music followed. 


GREEN Harpor, Mass.—Grace Chapel: 
Rev. Mary T. Whitney has just closed a 
pastorate of seven years, during which time 
the parish house has been built and ex- 
tensive repairs have been made on the chapel 
and other property of the society. A 
branch Alliance has been formed and de- 
veloped into a strong working body. The 


chapel has become more than ever the re-. 


ligious and social centre of all that section. 
The work will go on without interruption 


under the pastorate of Rev. Horace R. 
Hubbard. 
Louisvinwe&, Ky.—The Church of the 


Messiah, Rey. W. H. Ramsay: The seventy- 
fifth annual meeting was held Monday even- 
ing, December 17. “The meeting was more 
largely attended than any annual meeting 
for many years, and was marked by great 
enthusiasm and delightful good fellowship. 
The reports from the various officers of the 
church showed that the work of the past 
year has been exceedingly encouraging. 
For the first time in many years the treas- 
urer opens his accounts with a small sur- 
plus, instead of the accustomed deficit. 
Not only were the thoughts of those present 
fraught with pleasant and treasured memories 
of the work and associations of the church 
during the past, and of the hopes and pos- 
sibilities for the year which will round out 
three-quarters of a century of the life of one 
of Louisville's oldest congregations,—not 
only were their sentiments voiced by the 
speakers,—but the occasion was given also 
to the paying of tribute to the person and 
presence of Mr. A, G. Munn, the oldest living 
member of the church, a man whom Mark 
Twain would accuse of being eighty-seven 
years ‘‘young,”’—a man beloved by menand 
women of all denominations. Mr. Munn 
gave a delightful account of the early life of 
the church under the ministry of the late 
Rev. James F. Clarke. At the close of Mr. 
Munn’s address resolutions were adopted 
recording an appreciative estimate of Mr. 
Munn’s character and works in this con- 
gregation for more than half a century, 
and acknowledging indebtedness to him 
for the example of a life, lived in accordance 
with his work in liberal and philanthropic 
fields and his generous views of his duty to 
God and man, and devotion to the welfare 
of all, rich and poor, old and young. 


New York, N.Y.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rev. John Haynes Holmes has accepted the 
call recently extended to him and will soon 
become the pastor of this church. 


WintuHrop, Mass.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rey. W. C. Litchfield: The twentieth anniver- 
sary of the First Unitarian sermon preached 
in the town of Winthrop was observed recently 
at the church. Rev. Peter H. Goldsmith of 
Salem and Rev. William Channing Brown were 
the special guests of the evening. Rev. E. C. 
Headle and Rey. Edward Day, former min- 
isters of the church, were present and added 
their word of encouragement. Letters were 
read from a number of persons unable to be 
present on account of distance from Win- 
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throp. The Women’s Alliance furnished a 
supper. The meeting was a ‘‘Home-coming 
and Reunion’’ of past and present persons 
interested in the church. 


Books Wanted. 

The ‘Social Hymn and Tune Book,” 
published in 1880 by the American Unita- 
rian Association, has been used in this South- 
ern Illinois mission “for over twenty-five 
years. Our copies are now literally worn 
out, and the book is out of print, I wnder- 
stand. If any of your readers have old 
copies, 25 or 100, or more, which they are 
pleased to give to this work, I shall be very 
thankful for the cause’s sake. 


JASPER L. Doutuir. 
SHELBYVILLE, ILL. 


English Unitarian Van Mission. 


At the annual meeting of the Missionary 
Conference in July, 1905, resolutions were 
passed inaugurating a mission scheme. A 


suitable van was obtained. The legend - 


“Truth, Liberty, and Religion,’ was in- 
scribed over the front, and labels with the 
words “Unitarian Band’’ were also fixed 
at each side. A harmonium was purchased, 
and at a later stage the table for the display 
of literature during the meetings was enclosed 
with neat iron railings. When the August 
nights began to draw in, the problem of light- 
ing presented itself, and after some experi- 
ments a pair of powerful acetylene lamps 
was obtained, the light from which was suffi- 
cient to enable a crowd of three hundred 
people to read the hymn sheets without 
difficulty. 

Early in the year a list of missioners was 
arranged, and a tour through Lancashire 
and Yorkshire towns and villages was mapped 
out. The van remained as a rule for three 
days at each of the fifty selected sites; but 
at Skipton, Shipley, and Heckmondwike 
arrangements were made for a week’s mis- 
sion with gratifying results. In planning 
the tour, towns and villages were selected 
where no Unitarian church existed, but which 
were generally within reach of neighboring 
assistance. From the outset, however, there 
was a willingness shown by many of the 
churches to welcome the mmission within 
their gates, and some of the most encourag- 
ing meetings were held in towns where Uni- 
tarianism is already represented. 

No arrangements were made in the original 
scheme for Sunday services; but Rey, C. 
Harvey-Cook conducted two very largely 
attended services on the first Sunday in 
front of the old academy, where Manchester 
College had its home for many years. In 
all seventeen Sunday services were conducted, 

Almost invariably the meetings opened 
at 7.30 with hymns, reading of Scripture, 
and prayer. The chairman’s address fol- 
lowed, and the speakers were then called 
upon. A third hymn, the doxology, and 
benediction concluded the formal proceed- 
ings. Naturally there was some variation, 
As an assurance to those who feared that the 
mission went forth in a controversial spirit, 
it may be stated that it so happened that on 
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just half the evenings no questions were asked 
during the course of the meeting. At other 
times upward of fifty were put in a single 
night. In view of the fact that at other 
open-air meetings the police sometimes find 
it necessary to intervene, it is worthy of 
record that interference from that quarter 
never occurred, complete harmony being 
invariably sustained. In passing, it may 
also be mentioned that, whereas the vans 
of at least one religious body often meet with 
determined hostility and ill-treatment at 
the hands of the public, the Unitarian van 
passed through the country unscathed so 
far as any intentional damage is concerned. 
These facts testify to the patience, tact, and 
success of the Unitarian missioners. 

The maiority of the questions were of the 
old-fashioned textual kind. Ministers and 
orthodox missioners occasionally were among 
the questioners, and generally made their 
requests for information in a friendly manner. 
Sometimes, however, the questions were 
representative of an extreme orthodoxy, 
and apparently hostile in spirit. Such 
questions afford food for reflection. The 
old doctrines are not dead. ‘The new thought 
is of limited application. The larger faith 
is not all-pervading. he great preachers 
in the denominations do not count for much 
against the old standards, Hell is a reality 
with multitudes, and the doctrine of the 
atonement by blood is not universally 
Spiritualized. There are some who say that 
the work of Unitarianism is done. A week 
with the van would have startled them with 
the magnitude of their mistake. On the 
other hand, it is a gratifying fact that almost 
without exception no anti-religious questions 
were asked. It might have been expected 
from the vogue of some recent materialistic 
teaching that discussion of this kind would 
have been raised; but assurances have come 
from men who were disquieted with the ten- 
dency of these efforts that the presentation 
of a simple theism supplied a satisfactory 
antidote. 

The journey began on the 14th of May and 
ended on October 13, a period of 163 days. 
Week evening and Sunday meetings were 
held to the number of 139, besides two in 
chapels. In addition, four addresses were 
given at mill gates in the dinner hour, and a 
mumber in the early evening to children. 
‘The meetings averaged 95 minutes in length, 
In the early part of the tour and again in 
the last fortnight a number of meetings had 
to be abandoned owing to rain, but for the 
four months from June 2 to October 2 only 
three meetings were lost. The local holi- 
days interfered with the attendance very 
seriously in some of the districts. It is 
impossible to give exact records of the at- 
tendance. The numbers present were 
counted or estimated at a favorable time, 

: figures below are approximately 

et for the attendance at a given time 
each evening. They make no allowance 
for fluctuations, nor do they include youths 
and childrén, who were frequently present 
in scores and sometimes exceeded a hundred. 
The adult attendance for the 139 meetings 
amounted to 24,516, an average of 176 per 
meeting. At 76 meetings the attendance 
On 
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43. evenings there were over 200 present, 
on 15 Over 500, and 5 meetings were held 
with audiences ranging from goo to 1,200. 
During the day persons frequently stopped 
at the van to read the affirmation posters, 
drawn up by the late Rev. R. A. Armstrong 
and Rev. W. Copeland Bowie; and some 
inquiries for literature were made. It was 
a common practice for the missioners to hold 
““after-meetings” of serious inquirers in the 
van, even if they were not kept until a late 
hour in the open air discussing points sug- 
gested by the evening’s proceedings. In- 
cidentally, also, it is worth noting that in 
many places isolated Unitarians were at- 
tracted; and here the mission may he able 
to form the nucleus of that church of the 
unattached which it is hoped may one day 


with obvious advantages attain large pro- | 


portions. 

An earnest effort will be made shortly to 
open communication with many of those 
truth-seekers who left their names with the 
missioners. Such as are willing will be passed 
on to the various postal missions, who have 
promised their co-operation. During the 
latter part of the tour visitors were invited 
to record their religious persuasion, and 
among the signatories are persons describing 
themselves as holding the following opinions: 
Catholic, Anglican, Latter-Day Saint, 
Wesleyan, Spiritualist, Particular Baptist, 
Free Church, Congregational, Primitive 
Methodist, Moravian, Agnostic, Salvation 
Army, Theist, Socialist, Swedenborgian. 

About 13,490 small pamphlets and leaflets 
were sent by the British and Foreign Unitar- 
ian Association for free circulation, and 
several hundreds of a larger size for sale or 
judicious distribution. In addition bound vol- 
umes and a number of sixpenny reprints were 
supplied for sale. The literature issued by 
the mission comprised: (1) a special handbill 
with an invitation and a message, of which 
27,250 copies were distributed; (2) a special 
four-page leaflet, ‘“The God we Worship,’’ of 
which 2,000 copies were printed; (3) a series 
of four hymn papers, each with three hymns 
by Unitarian writers, and the doxology. 
During four months of the summer a van 
edition of Unity was published. The 
total number of publications (exclusive of 
books for sale) was 77,350. 

The mission from the outset disclaimed 
any idea of seeking to establish new churches 
A Unitarian place of worship is not every- 


where essential to the dissemination of our | 


views. If it were, the outlook would often 
seem hopeless; but it is a good thing that the 
truth we hold should be told everywhere, 
whether it lead to the gathering of congrega- 
tions of Unitarians or not. Men will be the 
better for hearing this good news. If the 
missioners have not primarily sought to 
make converts, friends have been made 
wherever services have been held, and it 
would be unwise to disregard unmistakable 
interest and sympathy and to leave favor- 
able ground neglected. 
therefore, reported upon its work in various 
places, leaving to the district societies the 
responsibility for further steps. It is im- 
possible that all these meetings should have 
been held without leaving some good im- 
pression. Of this there is abundant evi- 


The mission has, | 
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dence. Misrepresentations have been ex- 
posed, ignorance has been dispelled, hostile 
criticism disarmed, and genuine apprecia- 
tion of Unitarianism spontaneously ex- 
pressed by persons who had never heard of 
or understood it before. Looking nearer 
home, the committee has reason to believe 
that the mission has contributed in some 
degree to that spirit of greater faith and 
hopefulness which has seemed to pervade 
the Unitarian summer gatherings. 

That spirit has frequently borne testi- 
mony to the value of the mission and to the 
need for its extension. The possibility of 
providing vans for other parts of the country 
has been discussed, and the feeling is general 
that “more vans are wanted.” 


It is said that in the near future very fair 
runabouts will be sold for $300 and touring- 
cars of a similar grade for $500. It is pre- 
dicted that in time prices will be still lower, 
so low, indeed, that the average city workman 
will be able to own his own automobile. 


“Café des 
invalides 


Better than Coffee 
Richer than Coffee 
Seven-eighths Coffee 
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The Children’s Mission 


| To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
| of Boston 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
| children. 

Visitors always welcome at the Mission Home. 

| Almost all children are cared for in private families in 
close relations with the central office. 

| _ Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 

Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

| Additional donations and bequests are much needed to 

| meet increasing demands. 


; Heaury M. Williams, President; 

Rev. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y; Henry Pickering, Treas. ; 
Parker B, Field, Suserintendent, 
: 277 Tremont St., Boston. 
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Pleasantries. 


‘Emperor William” wants his salary raised 
to*$10,000,000.”’ ‘Can you blame him, with 
butter at 45 cents?’’—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, 2 


Young*Lady: ‘‘What is the name of this 
wheel ?” Bicycle Clerk: “That’s a Belvi- 
dere.” Young Lady (after a stony glare): 
“Can you recommend the Belva ?”’ 


“Making any money these days?” asked 
Bicks of the mill-owner. ‘Hardly any,” 
said the other. ‘We are beginning to re- 
alize the truth of the old saying that it takes 
ten mills to make a cent.” 


An Irish lawyer addressed the court as 
“Gentlemen” instead of ‘Your honors.” 
After he had concluded a brother of the bar 
reminded him of his error, Hejimmediately 
arose to apologize, thus: ‘May it please the 
court, in the heat of debate I called your 
honors gentlemen. It was a mistake, your 
honors.” 


“JT would go with you to the end of the 
earth,” he asserted passionately. ‘Not 
with me, you wouldn’t,” she answered 
coldly. “Why not?” he demanded. ‘For 
two reasons,” she answered. “One is that 


I’m not going, and the other is that there} 


isn’t any.’ When one meets the prosaic 
new woman, one has to be careful what he 
says.—T it-Bits. 


The rector of a small parish gave much 
time and attention to proselyting the Roman 
Catholic peasantry. One day an old woman 
called upon him, saying that she wished to 
turn Protestant. When questioned as to 
the reason therefor, she answered, ‘Well, 
now, I’m told your riverance gives a blanket 
and a leg of mutton to any one that turns.” 


“Do you mean to say that you would sell | Wax 


your soul for a blanket?’ asked the clergy- 
man. ‘No, your riverance,—not without 
the leg of mutton!’—Home Journal. 


Horrible Thought: “You know, I pre- 
sume,” said the member of the family who 
had visited Washington and gazed upon the 
nation’s archives, “that the original ‘Decla- 
ration of Independence’ can scarcely be de- 
ciphered at all nowadays. The ink with 
which it was written has faded till only 
faint traces of the words remain.” ‘‘Gra- 
cious!’ exclaimed the sweet young thing. 
“When it all fades away, will Great Britain 
have a right to come over and take the 
country ?”’—Chicago Tribune. 


In the Civil War a colonel of our regular 
army had reached a wide river which could 
not be forded. So the troops went into 
camp, the engineers were ordered to pre- 
pare plans for a bridge, and every one sat 
down to wait. Presently a Maine volunteer 
regiment came swinging along, and pitched 
its tents beside the other, The next day 
the Maine colonel visited the tent of the 
colonel of regulars who ranked. ‘Well, 
colonel,”’ said the regular, “it’s a beastly 
nuisance, this wait, You'll be glad to know 
that the engineers get their plans for the 
bridge finished this afternoon.” ‘Oh,’ 
said the Maine man, a slight gleam coming 
into his eye. ‘‘Yes, I am glad the plans for 
the bridge will be finished to-day. As for 
the bridge, though, our boys finished that 
last evening.””—Bookman. 
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BIGELOW 
KENNARD 
(RR) 6 CO, 


CHATELAINE 
WATCHES 
in Gold, Enamel, 
Diamond 2 Pearl 
Pave 8 delicately 


Carved Cakes 
| 51 WASHINGTON: SF | 
CORNER: WEST: STF} 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFFICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 


SETS, Jan. 1, Sass isniaccs cvs sy cetene » $40,702,691.55 
fPABILitiEs’. seseccseeeeeeee  36,600,270.95 
$4,102,420.60 


Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
setts. ope to Home Office Agency, Room 5, No. 87 

re 
a F. STEVENS, President. 

LFRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 


D. F. aerel. iH TURNER, A his 
sst. Sec’y. 


_ PIPE&REED _. 


Yo 0 OR 
aap a) 


30STON ~— MAS 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
» PRINTERS 


272 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON. 


AT MANU 
FACTURERS 
PRICES. 


Paes and Thoroughly Repair 
Cleansed, Straightened, Packed 
Moth-proof by =) 
ARMENIAN RUG & CARPET 
RENOVATING WORKS 
Oldest in New England. — 


15 Temple-Place. tet, r211-2 Oxo 
Educational, 


The Misses Allen yalivmedieig, 


well-k — ying a ae > eros 
ALLEN ae 


. will reopen their Sebool” fox 
OCTOBER 1, 1906. Address $ oe! eM 


The MISSES ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. _ 
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PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL &9&, 
GREENFIELD, MASS. i 


Beautifully situated in the heart of the “‘college conte Cyr 
try.” Well known for its pleasant atmosphereand high 
grade of scholarship. Outdoor and winter sports, For 
catalogue, address ? 

CAROLINE R. CLARK, A.M., PRINCIPAL, | 


The 


i Ss 
MacDuffie School — 
FOR GIRLS. lero 
Springfield Massachusetts — 
One of the pleasantest and most homelike © or 
schools in New England. Limited to thirty — 
girls. Modern and complete in its equipment. — 
The marked feature of the school is its individ-  _ 
ual care of pupils physically and intellectually. cnet 
The girls are given an outdoor life, a college — 
preparation, or a general education. 
The climate is more equable than on the coast, 
and the absence of raw east winds makes 
desirable for girls with a tendency to colds a 7 
throat troubles. 
The school Year Book, details of courses, en 
with photographs of the picturesque buildin, 
and grounds, will be sent on applica 
Address Box 1711. 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


PROCTOR ACADE M 
ANDOVER, N.H, : 
AUnitarian School where young people of both sex 
be fitted for college for $200 a ee including tuition 
board. FARR, Pri 


The Meadville Theological si 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present | ay 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, os, 


¥F. O. SOUTHWORTH. . i 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. Individual ™ 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOO 
For Boys. Location high and dry. Taboratgies. 
for mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Earnest 
nasium with new swimming pool. Fits for college, : 
tific school and business. oung boys in separate b 
ing. Address Dr. D. E. WHITE, Rock Ri 
Hall, Wellesley Hills, Maas, 
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a ti eth g DEO” HYMNAL. Ed 

ev. CHAS ENDTE. Price 35 cents; b een c 

Geo. H. Ellis Co., 27 2 Congress’ Bt. 

Also an edition with Giahiete 

copy. Young People’s Rilisious’ win 25 ear 
‘oston. 


: JOH NH.PRAY & SONS CO. 


6S WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON. 


